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Distributism In England 


ISTRIBUTISM is an attempt to apply 
the social teaching of the Church, es- 

_ pecially in its insistence on a wide dif- 
fusion of ownership as the necessary basis of 
But as Catholic social teaching is 
based on the Natural Law, it is accessible to 
and acceptable by all citizens of good will, irre- 
spective of their religious beliefs. 

In the late nineteenth century, a Liberal poli- 
tician with an acute appreciation of social 
trends, uttered the classic phrase ‘“‘We are all 
Socialists now.” The Socialist trend, in its es- 
sence a logical development of Industrialism, 
was not then obvious. The highly individual 
capitalism of the time held the field. Never- 
theless, the succeeding generation saw in Eng- 
land an astonishing acceptance by financiers 
and industrialists of the Socialist philosophy, 
and recent legislation shows no slackening of 
the Socialist momentum. 

But in a closely analogous sense, it would be 
equally true to say today “We are all Distribu- 
tists now.” The Communist implications of 
Industrialism are being apprehended with great 
concern in many and various quarters of Eng- 
lish thought. Only the other day, for example, 


Sa Mr. iH. J. Massingham, a distinguished Liberal 


; uae 


journalist and man of letters, set forth a 
charming description of society in the English 
Mediaeval Village such as he would seek to have 
restored. He concluded “Is this Distributism? 
If so, I am a Distributist with all my heart.” 
This dawning hope for social sanity and jus- 
tice in England is due mainly, no doubt, to the 
pressure of hard facts and the terrifying vision 
of chickens coming home to roost, which fills 
the English sky. But the conscious endeavors 
of the Distributist Group, working against the 
strong social trends for over twenty years, can 
claim at least some of the credit. ¥ 
After a period of intense individual writing, 
the leaders of the Distributist Group came to- 
gether in 1912, when Mr. Belloc and the late 
Mr. Cecil Chesterton founded a Weekly The 
Eye Witness.) At first directed to the expo- 
sure of political corruption, it acquired quickly 
and naturally a positive Distributist policy in 
economics. The late Mr. G. K. Chesterton, Rev. 


1) Continued up to the present under the successive 
titles of The New Witness, G. K.’s Weekly, and The Week- 
ly Review. 


Vincent McNabb, O.P., and many others, assist- 
ed in this phase of its development. The nu- 
cleus was (or became) Catholic, but there has 
always been a strong non-Catholic element, 
which augurs well for the future of the Move- 
ment in a non-Catholic country. 

In 1918 occurred the first attempt to form a 
League to advocate Distributism. The New 
Witness League could not survive in the febrile 
atmosphere following the war, although it per- 
sisted and did good work in one or two provin- 
cial centers until 1922. 

In 1926 was founded The Distributist 
League, with Headquarters in London and 
branches in many provincial centers. It has 
persisted despite many changing fortunes to 
the present time. 

While the League has never achieved spec- 
tacular success, and the same is true of the 
paper which was its organ, it performed the 
essential work of keeping Distributist ideas 
alive, attacking social and bureaucratic abuses, 
working out concrete applications of Distribu- 
tist principles, and of being, by its very exis- 
tence, a nucleus of reaction in the fulness of 
time. For example, it has been an open secret 
that Fleet Street, the English Newspaper 
world, read and borrowed from the Distribu- 
tist Weekly while refusing credit and acknowl- 


-edgment. 


It is impossible to discuss within the limits 
of a short article, the details of policy and ac- 
tion over the twelve years of the League’s ex- 
istence. The high spots may be summarized as 
follows. Headquarters or Branches produced 
a large variety of propagandist books, pam- 
phlets and leaflets. An important full-length 
analysis of the implications of Industrialism, 
“The Fairy Ring of Commerce,” by Comman- 
der Herbert Shove, D.S.O., was published by a 
provincial branch and attracted a gratifying 
amount of international attention. The same 
branch strenuously opposed the Eugenist pro- 
posals and legislation. There is every reason 
to suppose that its efforts slowed down, if they 
did not halt entirely, the progress of anti-social 
Eugenist policy. Exhibitions of Arts and 
Crafts. were held frequently, and intervention 
in newspaper controversies, and public debates 
with leaders in other fields (Fascism, Social 
Credit, Communism, etc.) were constant fea- 
tures. 

Perhaps the highest spot was the develop- 
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ment of a scheme to solve at once the distress- 
ing unemployment, and the over-industrializa- 
tion of England, by a leaflet which became 
known as “The Birmingham Scheme.” This 
worked out, technically and financially, a plan 
which by capitalizing the Unemployment Sub- 
sistence Grants made by the State to the un- 
employed, enabled families to be placed in inde- 
pendent communities on the land. It was dem- 
onstrated that this could be done for no more 
than half the cost of the unproductive Unem- 
ployment Grants. 

The contentions of this plan have been neith- 
er answered nor applied, but there can be little 
doubt that it has played its part in discrediting 
the obstinate adhesion to a full industrialism 
maintained in government circles. 

Hight years ago, the Catholic elements in the 
League, despairing of early State action to 
remedy unemployment, started Land Associa- 
tions on a formally Catholic basis in various 
parts of the country. As many as five of these 
were formed in England, besides one in Scot- 
land. The active personnel in all these groups 
was largely, and in some cases entirely, Dis- 
tributist. After producing an effect far beyond 
its material equipment, the Land Movement had 
to return (with one exception) to a condition 
of abeyance as a result, on the one hand, of a 
persistent refusal of Goverment help, and on 
the other of an apparent decision by the Catho- 
lic Hierarchy that the movement was prema- 
ture. It is in abeyance, but its structure and 
literature remain in being, and it is certain that 
the impending social crisis will find it called 
upon to play an even more decisive role. 

Owing possibly to this enormous effort, the 
energy of The Distributist League has shown 
some sign of declension in the last few years. 
But in this case also it remains fully in being 
and with the increasing attention now being di- 
rected toward Distributism as the only sane al- 
ternative to the twin evils of Capitalism and 
Communism, it too will be called upon to play 
its part. 

Perhaps the active personnel of both Dis- 
tributist and Land Movements was too small 
for the enormous effort. Certainly there are 
symptoms of fatigue. But recently, a remark- 
‘able accession of fresh groups among young 
people and students is of the happiest promise 
for the future. We are all Distributists now. If 
I am to judge by Social Justice and similar 
American publications, the same can be said of 
ng Red es Opportunity is here. It 

as only to be grasped. PR OREING 


Hditor, The Cross and the Plow 
England 


We Catholics have allowed ourselves to be 
carried along by the stream, and have absorbed 
a good deal of the secularism and materialism 


if ela ; 
ee aerate be Fr. HILARY CARPENTER, O.P. 


Revenge of the State 
(Concluded) 


HE true character of this tendency is 

at once apparent to anyone aware that 

what is actually happening is the at- 
tempted adjustment of men in the political 
sphere, just as capitalism is doing in the eco- 
nomic realm. In the manner first employed 
by Machiavelli! However, Machiavelli’s meth- | 
ods have been greatly refined. His gospel, 
glorifying the “raison” of the State as the 
only motive in public life, has profited from 
the experiences of the capitalistic system. 
“Boundlessness” is the main feature of this 
system, and its “morality” is selfishness. It 
goes without saying that with the increasing 
importance of economy in mind the State, dedi- 
cated completely to the cult of its might, turned 
more and more to egoistic interests which like- 
wise respected no limits, and thus extended its 
activities into all spheres accessible in any man- 
ner to the State. The temptation to which the 
State, once entirely secularized, yields, is to 
penetrate in accordance with the very nature 
of secularization every conceivable sphere of ac- 
tivity for the purpose of exploitation or, in oth- 
er words, to drive in the direction of totalitari- 
anism. Hence we are witnessing the progress of 
an appalling struggle between the State and 
capital over the abuse of man as a mere means 
of production. But the State has, through a 
consciousness of its overwhelming strength, 
learned to protect itself against the homogene- 
ous power of capital that threatens constantly 
to overcome the State. On the other hand, the 
State arouses the laboring masses by showing 
them the altruistic side of its cult of power and 


introducing some kind of social legislation that ., 


is only thwarted, it claims, by “capitalistic re- 
action.” In the long run the State’s campaign 
to promote its influence always succeeds in mak- 
ing the masses willing to array themselves on | 
its side. Proletarian resentment has as its 
chief target “capitalism” and the more its rep- 
resentatives menace the State the more assidu- 
ously will the State protect the “laboring poor.” 
No one, viewing these developments from this 
standpoint, will wonder at the increase of sym- 
pathy between the masses and the State. Both 
have been suppressed, and their dignity has suf- 
fered greatly. To be sure, the laboring masses 
fora long time knew the State only as a bailiff 
executing the severe injunctions of a “hostile” — 
class, consisting of men “possessed of great 
power. They envied this class because its mem- 
bers had the power to control the fearful appa- 
ratus—the “State.” Class conflict branded the 
State as the formidable partisan of wealth and 
hence it must be annihilated. Karl Marx de- 
veloped into a theory this would-be proletari- 
an defiance by imputing to the State the mis- 
sion of making possible, in the imminent dead- 
lock of capitalism, the inauguration of the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, thereby sealing its 
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| own doom. But the great part of the working 
_ Masses remained sympathetic to the State as an 
_ Institution which, in their eyes, had never lost 
its rather mystical character. A striking ex- 
ample is the “immortality” of Ferdinand Las- 
salle, the German socialist leader, the man who 
conferred with Bismarck about a possible so- 
cialist development of the State on a strictly 
national basis. Lassalle led the Socialist move- 
ment in Germany for only a few years, but his 
memory among German laborers is much more 
alive and blessed than that of any other leader, 
Marx and Engels included. A truly overwhelm- 

ing manifestation of the sentiment of the mass- 
es toward the State was the attitude adopted 
during the World War, when all sections of the 
international labor movement declared and 
demonstrated practically their support for their 
respective States. Similar instances occur al- 
most everyday. Even in a country like the 
United States where, by reason of its constitu- 
tion, the State plays only a comparatively minor 
role, the faith of the masses in the State is vir- 
tually without limit. Therefore, the State, in 
proceeding to take its revenge, leans on the 
masses as its natural allies. Consider the 
astounding experiences of Italy and Germany: 
both Mussolini and Hitler proceeded from the 
premise that the workingmen merit first con- 
sideration. The laboring class alone is afforded 
the opportunity to vindicate, once and for all, 
its “nobility.” Labor-Day (May ist) has been 
decreed a “‘national holiday.” 

But the masses will be deceived. More so 
than at any time previously will they soon feel 
themselves used as means in the hands of the 
totalitarian State. Not only because silence is 
required under all circumstances, or that they 
must agree even to distressing demands “for 
the sake of the State and Nation.”’ Soon they 
will realize that their vast mass is intended for 
nothing better than the vanguard of humanity 
chasing a will of the wisp. Then democracy, 
despised today for its “eternal discussion,” will 
appear as the lost paradise of freedom and re- 
spect for humanity and personality. But the 
experience of today will have taught mankind 
the oldest truth of history: extremes touch each 
other. Long drawn out discussions are not 
likely to settle the difficult problems of the pres- 
ent day; a strong but reasonable activism is ab- 
solutely necessary. Yet an activism without a 
reasonable collaboration of the citizens will 
prove barren. The State, so prosaic an insti- 
tution, depends to a greater extent than any 
other institution upon the devotion of its citi- 
zens, because of the exigencies that may arise, 
demanding the shedding of the last drop of 
blood even in its cause. The State, according 
to the traditional conception, represents the 
union of fate and destiny, and is thus divorced 
from sentimentalism. The State, therefore, 
must abstain from all mysticism tending to 
totalitarianism, and also from all “tyranny of 


the word” lest it be subordinated to talkative- 
hess, 1. e., to the cult of incompetence. This 
tends to instrumentalize the State and conse- 
quently provokes it to seek revenge. 

The real solution of the problem is to be 
Sought in the Corporative State. Let us add 
immediately, however, that the realization of 
the Corporative State, at least in the United 
States, will be fraught with serious difficulties. 
We feel constrained to emphasize this point, 
not to foster a pessimistic attitude but to cau- 
tion against a too optimistic attitude that can 
result only in failure. One need only read the 
Encyclical Quadragesimo anno to realize these 
difficulties. An attempt to discuss with working- 
men some of the practical considerations under- 
lying the organization of the Corporative State 
will prove this contention. An attempt to de- 
liberate upon the nature and formation of ‘“‘vo- 
cational groups” before a meeting of unskilled 
would produce similar results. The effect a 
trial of this kind will prove discouraging, I am 
confident. But, let me repeat, it is not my in- 
tention to dampen anyone’s ardor. I contend 
that even the United States, lacking the profes- 
sional and social traditions of the older coun- 
tries, is able to lay the groundwork for the es- 
tablishment of the Corporative State. After it 
has been found possible to inaugurate, at least 
among the greater number of the trades, the 
Professional Codes, and to bring employers and 
employees together to discuss important ques- 
tions relative to the development of the trade, 
for example, the available evidence would in- 
dicate that the practical starting point for the 
work of vocational groups has been realized. 
Without doubt, the difficulties are grave and the 
work that was performed owing to absolute 
necessity has been only moderately successful. 
But more important than the question of 
“what” in this connection is the question 
of “that.’”’ This question has been answered af- 
firmatively, on the whole. It is, therefore, quite 
possible to make a beginning. But let us bear in 
mind that the erection of this new structure 
alone will keep possibly more than a generation 
of men occupied. We shouid further bear in 
mind the need for a strong State. Only a 
strong State, being partisan to no interests, 
bound exclusively to the common necessities, is 
able to solve the great difficulties that will arise 
in connection with providing each and all with 
a competence. Therefore, it is unwise to weak- 
en the authority of the State as is done in so 
many respects in the United States today. It 
is to be recommended that frequent notice be 
taken of what Quadragesimo anno asserts con- 
cerning the necessary authoritative action of 
the State in introducing the Corporative State. 
Furthermore, there is a vast amount of educa- 
tional work to be done, to prepare the minds 
of all, especially as regards the common good 
and welfare. As a rule, employers and em- 
ployees, compelled to deliberate concerning their 
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common interests, are inclined to forget the in- 
terests of the consumer, to say nothing of the 
needs of many others resulting from the inter- 
dependence of prices, etc. 

Finally, the Corporative State cannot func- 
tion unless political affairs are likewise regu- 
lated. Political representation is a matter for 
political experts, but it is the great advantage 
of corporative education to have the real value 
of political voting cleared and cleaned too. Yet 
all this must be prepared on a wide scale and 
in close affinity. 

All in all, devotion to these problems and 
preparatory efforts of a practical nature is the 
best remedy against absorption by Fascism or 
Communism. Politically responsible people, 
willing to prevent such extremes, should recog- 
nize the value of this higher activity and direct 
men’s interests to the important preparations 
that must be made before the Corporative State 
can be established. At a time of confusing slo- 
gans and devices it is the one positive activity. 


Bb; 


Christian Thought Inherent in 
the Montes Pietatis and the 
Raiffeisen Societies 
(Concluded) 


N order to reach individuals with greater 
success, Raiffeisen maintained that the ter- 
ritory in which each society operated should 

be restricted in extent. The maxim, “all for 
one and one for all,” is best applied in this 
fashion, He believed. The inhabitants of a small 
area share joy and sorrow with each other and 
—more important to him—each knows the per- 
sonal and financial circumstances of the other. 
It is exactly this constitutes Raiffeisen’s unique 
distinction: he succeeded in making the solidar- 
ity of the people inhabitating restricted rural 
areas the basis for the organization of his so- 
cieties. On a later occasion he wrote that the 
parishes constituted the oldest political and 
economic associations. Since the members of 
any parish were accurately informed regard- 
ing the circumstances of each family, their 
economic affairs and the personal qualifications 
of each, it was possible for the credit society to 
perform the task to which it was dedicated, 
namely, to exert a corrective influence upon 
the status of its members both from a moral 
and an economic standpoint. 


_ The profits are not divided. The very activ- 
ity of the society and the all-embracing sense 
of solidarity discourage the notion that the 
members might suffer a loss by foregoing the 
opportunity for profit. Were a Raiffeisen so- 
ciety to resort to the practice of paying even 
the smallest profits, its effective social and 
economic unity would be endangered. In that 
event those who had sought no loans could de- 
mand an increase in the rate of interest, or 


compensation for whatever services they might 
have rendered the society, in order to Increase 
their share of the profits, which must necessar1- 
ly accrue to their advantage. And the borrow- 
ers would then be obliged to pay the increment 
occasioned by the demand for dividends, 
through increased charges for services re- 
ceived. And thereby the principle, ‘all for 
one and one for all,’ would be violated. The 
injured parties would object to the harmful 
procedure; discord and dissension would arise 
and the organization would be incapable of at- 
taining its objectives. By refusing to divide 
the earnings of the society, Raiffeisen intend- 
ed to safeguard it from engaging in risky and 
questionable undertakings. When profits are 
divided, the intention is almost unavoidable to 
extend the efforts of the society to enterprises 
promising larger profit, which means, in most 
cases, also to invite greater risks. 

In place of the distribution of profits Raif- 
feisen wrote into the constitution of the associ- 
ation the establishment of an endowment fund. 
Its purpose is to make the organization inde- 
pendent of outside capital and thus to lessen the 
liability of the members for the money bor- 
rowed; in addition, the fund is intended to pro- 
mote beneficial measures designed to improve 
the condition of the members. Inasmuch as 
the sphere of operation of a society is confined 
to one locality or at most to several neighbor- 
ing communities, the significance of this pro- 
vision can readily be appreciated by the mem- 
bers. A larger area can profit from such insti- 
tutions only when they are so constituted as to 
benefit all members. And since these institu- 
tions are at the service of all members, and 
since all enjoy the same advantages, the sense 
of solidarity is heightened. The members be- 
come conscious of having created a common 
undertaking by joint effort. 

Still another consideration argues against a 
distribution of profits. Because the localities 
served by any one society are quite generally re- 
stricted, and the number of members is small, 
while at the same time the society is obliged to 
grant loans only under the most favorable con- 
ditions, profits are naturally also small. Were 
they divided, the individual member would re- 
ceive only a paltry sum which he would proba- 
bly spend very quickly. But if the profit is ac- 


- cumulated from year to year, and grows into an 


indivisible capital, then it may accomplish a 
much greater good. 

It was on the foundation of-Christian chari- 
ty Raiffeisen continued to develop his organiza- 
tion. The administration of a people’s bank is 
entrusted entirely to men whose office is an 
honorary one. Raiffeisen expected his imme- 
diate co-workers to realize fully the magnitude 
of the task confronting them and also that this 
task demanded of them they “live like the Apos- 
tles.”” His own life and activity were to serve 
as a model to them. Raiffeisen demanded noth- 
ing for himself; rather he gave everything in 
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a spirit of self-sacrificing devotion, laboring in 
the various offices of the organization, espe- 
cially as Director of the Central Office, with- 
out compensation. He devoted himself to this 
cause not from motives of ambition or selfish- 
ness but from that of charity toward his fellow- 
men. He desired to serve all men—primarily 
the members of that vocational estate headed 
toward destruction, and thereby the people, the 
State. He strove constantly to imbue his co- 
workers with an understanding of the pro- 
found significance of the undertaking. What- 
ever he wrote, whatever he said, the contents 
of his letters, of his speeches is always this: 
that his organization must be perpetuated on a 
Christian basis. Whether one reads his annual 
reports, his New Year’s messages, his address- 
es and letters, one is always impressed by the 
repeated admonition, the societies should not 
lose sight. of their loftiest aim—the common 
good of their village-neighbors and consequent- 
ly that of the entire rural population; while 
they should not, on the other hand, permit their 
activities to degenerate into mere money- and 
profit-schemes, engaged in solely for the sake 
of advantages. ‘The only means to eliminate 
selfishness,” Raiffeisen declared at the General 
Meeting of the societies in 1880, “is the prac- 
tice of Christianity in public life. Now is the 
time to express this thought openly and to 
strive earnestly for its realization. If I, as 
spokesman, emphasize this consideration at a 
meeting of a purely economic character, I 
thereby leave aside all denominational distinc- 
tions and stress only the principles common to 
Christian denominations. Primarily, however, 
I have in mind that Christian charity which, 
based on love of God, constitutes the basis of 
the constitution, in fact of the entire organiza- 
tion of the loan association. Without it the so- 
ciety will be incapable of salutary activity.”’ On 
another occasion, in 1885, he stated: “ ‘What- 
ever ye have done unto the least of these My 
brethren, ye have done unto Me.’ These words 
of our Savior constitute the basis of the loan 
associations and their organizations.” 


It may be well to emphasize again the Chris- 
tian thought inherent in the two organizations 
—the Montes Pietatis and the Raiffeisen So- 
ciety. Although the conception of the Montes 
does not correspond to that of a mutual loan as- 
sociation, we may nevertheless place the two 
organizations side by side, inasmuch as they 
have a common basis and identical aims: Chris- 
tian charity and its realization. 

There is inherent in Christianity a strong 
incentive to personal action and exertion of 
every faculty; hence it offers a suitable basis 
for an institution based upon the principle of 
self-help. This is apparent from the Christian 
mandate that man must labor. Each and every- 
one must work for the sake of his own inter- 


est, and this principle is exemplified in both in-- 


stitutions. The Montes Pietatis were bound by 


their rules to aid only those honestly striving 
to improve their own condition. Raiffeisen 
provided work for the unemployed, even to the 
extent of searching for jobs for them. Every- 
one must exercise the faculties and the strength 
given him; no one may depend solely upon oth- 
ers if capable of solving his own problems, but 
on the other hand, the actions of the individual 
must likewise be regulated. Normally, a per- 
son is less in need of encouragement than re- 
straint whenever the question of safeguarding 
his own interest is at stake. Selfishness con- 
stitutes an important motive force; self-inter- 
est is an effective incentive to work and to 
progress, but it involves a grave danger. For 
whosoever considers only his own welfare and 
not also that of others destroys the community. 
He is concerned only with his own well-being, 
his own advantage, and cares naught for his 
suffering, needy fellow-men. 

On the other hand, self-love directed by 
loftier considerations is fruitful soil for asso- 
cilations pursuing common aims. The Chris- 
tian ideal of labor as a right and a duty, as a 
blessing both for the individual as well as for 
society, is of special value to both institutions. 
It is for this reason members of religious ord- 
ers, energetic Bishops and Popes have labored 
for the realization of the Montes Pietatis. Nu- 
merous papal and episcopal decrees were issued 
to the Christian world to direct the attention of 
the people to these institutions. Clergymen of 
both denominations rendered exemplary ser- 
vice to the Raiffeisen association. Thus, in the 
course of a conversation with one of his co- 
workers, Raiffeisen declared it was the Catho- 
lics who had perceived most clearly his ideas, 
and that from them he had received the most 
generous co-operation and the most far-reach- 
ing help in the founding of his loan associa- 
tions. 

The co-operative movement, in order to pros- 
per, must operate within the realm of the pos- 
sible. Christian doctrine is rooted in reality; 
it takes men as they are, recognizes both their 
good qualities and their weaknesses, and as- 
signs them tasks demanded by the present, the 
period of our sojourn on earth. It desires to 
assure us a satisfactory existence. The end of 
human endeavor is not external success, not the 
amassing of material goods, but the perfection 
of one’s self. A publication, ‘“Eyn christlich 
ermannung,” printed at Mainz in 1513, contains 
the statement: “It is especially for this reason 
our federations and our confraternity should 
join in common effort so that their entire ex- 
istence may be ordered according to Christian 
discipline and that the labors of all may be 
sanctified. For if we perform our work ac- 
cording to the commandment of God, we do not 
labor solely for the sake of gain, because this 
is not a blessing but on the contrary inflicts in- 
jury on the soul. Man should labor for the true 
honor of God Who has commanded him to do 
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so, and in order to attain the blessing of dili- 
gence, which abides in the soul. Likewise, in 
order to possess what we need to live and what 
may at the same time contribute to Christian 
joy; moreover, and equally important, that we 
may give to the poor and the sick of the fruits 
of our labor.” 

In order to overcome selfishness and to pro- 
vide an effective aid for the welfare of our 
neighbor, Christianity makes of the willingness 
to sacrifice a moral obligation. Its attitude in 
this matter is not simply negative; it does not 
merely establish precepts, what one is not to 
do, but also what one is to do. Thou shalt as- 
sist thy neighbor whenever he needs thy help; 
thou must aid him to the extent of thy ability, 
not only under the influence of a momentary 
impulse due to a feeling of compassion, but 
from the consciousness of a stern duty, insisted 
upon most seriously by religion. Christian 
charity is not a counsel but ‘‘a necessity, an es- 
sential element for a Christian life, without 
which our actions and activities would be 
futile.” ‘This is the Christian teaching, that 
paves the way for co-operative organization by 
insisting upon the obligation of Christian 
charity. As we have seen, the man of wealth 
is not merely invited, but obliged, to assist the 
poor to the extent of his ability.” 

Christianity demands of those professing it 
charity, but it also grants the strength neces- 
sary to resist all temptations to self-love which 
never leaves the human heart entirely. This 
strength and the urge to steadfastness have 
their roots in God. Religious points of view 
enlarge the vision, fortify principles, and safe- 
guard perseverance. Evidence of this is fur- 
nished by the activity of the founders and the 
co-workers of the Montes Pietatis and the Raif- 
feisen Society. Whosoever devotes himself to 
the welfare of his fellow-men must be prepared 
to forego recognition of his efforts; he should 
labor not for the gratitude of men but for the 
reward he will merit from God. He should re- 
gard his labors as a service rendered men for 
God’s sake. Raiffeisen declares in this connec- 
tion: “Thereby all of the activities in and for 
the institution are separated from the insecurity 
of external success and placed on the unyield- 
ing basis of true confidence in God and the re- 
ligious performance of duty; thus too it attains 
its true nobility and its imperishable value.” 

But Christian morality demands even more. 
A mutual loan association, a co-operative so- 
ciety, must consider the interest of the whole 
community. It must forego what may promise 
large profits, but would be injurious to the com- 
mon good. It is not permissible to consider 
exclusively the welfare of some individual 
groups, or even of a large number of groups, to 
the exclusion of the rest. The Raiffeisen asso- 
clation could, if it so desired, isolate the peas- 
antry from the rest of society and could then 
impose upon the latter the most burdensome 


conditions of intercourse with others. Hence 
the Raiffeisen societies wage a constant strug- 
gle against syndicates, trusts, etc., while the 
Montes Pietatis opposed the usury of the Chris- 
tian and Jewish money barons. We may at- 
tribute a Christian character only to an asso- 
ciation which holds aloof from selfish ends; its 
motives can best be proven to be Christian in 
character provided it is guided by the Christian 
spirit. An organization built upon a Christian 
foundation seeks to do justice both to the indi- 
vidual and the community, for every man has 
responsibilities to society since he benefits from 
it. Therefore, Christian doctrine is opposed to 
the morality of the all-powerful whose slogan 
is “The welfare of the few.” Fr. Pesch de- 
clares in his “Political Economy”: ‘Man is the 
lord of the world by reason of his nature and 
his labor. But he is such in society dependent 
on his fellow-men, mutually complementary and 
subject to mutual action; morally obligated to 
observe the rights and welfare of his neighbor, 
to incorporate himself in society; and to sub- 
ordinate personal interests to the right of the 
totality united in the State.”1) Thus, Chris- 
tianity forbids an organization the unrestricted 
use of liberty; it may function only within and 
with due consideration for the rest of society. 

Ratzinger expresses the confident expecta- 
tion, with regard to the historically proven suc- 
eesses of Christianity, that “the Christian 
spirit will in the future bring forth a fit de- 
velopment, based on the economic development 
already achieved. But what this development 
will be like may be surmised only in a general 
way. But it may be said with a measure of 
assurance that the panorama of economic pro- 
duction of the future will reveal the continu- 
ation of private property, a gradation of the 
union of labor and the means of labor, and in 
the development of the co-operative idea.’’2) 
Ratzinger’s vision has since been confirmed; 
the co-operative system has grown more luxuri- 
antly than anyone could have expected. Chris- 
tianity has proven to the present age that it 
possesses a vitality all its own and also a life- 
giving power. In particular, the Catholic 
Church has demonstrated that it offers the most 
fertile soil for co-operative self-help, a fact 
Raiffeisen admitted unreservedly. 


In his Encyclical Rerum novarum Pope Leo 
XIII. recognized in Christianity the imperish- 
able power for organization which unites and 
unifies men and has imparted to society in- 
calculable blessings and still continues to do go. 
Therefore, he demands the co-operative system 
should, while retaining the original spirit, be 
adapted to the needs of the present. 

Those interested in a more detailed study of the sub- 


ject may find the following works helpful: Bernardin de 
Busti de Mediolano, Ord. Min. de Observ., “Defensori- 


1) Loe. cit.,. vol. IT) peeee. 


2) Ratzinger, ,,Die Volkswirtschaft in ih aye 
chen Grundlagen,” vol. II, p. 247. ihren sittli 


oo 
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um Montes Pietatis contra fimenta omnia aem - 
sitatis,” 1503; Fassbender, F. W.., ,,Raiffeisen Epes 
Leben, Denken, Wirken,” Berlin, 1902; Fink, ,,Das 
Schulze-Delitzsche Genossenschaftswesen und die mo- 
dernen genossenschaftlichen Hntwicklungstendenzen”; 
Holzapfel, P. Heribert, O.F.M., ,,Die Anfange der Mon- 
tes Pietates (1462-1515),” Munich, 1903; ,,Jahrbuch des 
Reichverbandes der deutschen landwirtschaftlichen Ge- 
nossenschaften fiir 1902”; ,,Jubildumsschrift des Raiff- 
eisenvereins, 1925”; Krebs, Dr. Willy, ,Aus dem Leben 
Friedrich Wilhelm Raiffeisens 2nd edit., Neuweid,” 1925; 
Nathusius, »Die Mitarbeit der Kirche an der Lésung 
der Socialen Frage”; Oberhauser, Jos., ,,Das Christliche 
Prinzip der Solidaritaét und die Genossenschaftsbewe- 
gung des Mittelstandes”; Pesch, H., S.J., ,,Lehrbuch der 
Nationalékonomie”; Ratzinger, ,,Die Volkswirtschaft in 
ihren sittlichen Grundlagen, II”; Sombart, W., ,,Der 
moderne Kapitalismus”; Wadding ,,Annales Minorum: 
XIV: 411-15: Sixtus IV ‘Ad Sacram 517: Innocent 
VIII: Intentio salutis’s—XV.: Leo X: ‘Inter multi- 


plices.’ ” 2 
ODULF SCHAFER, O.F.M. 


HEREVER the Reformation of the 16th 

century succeeded all but a few of the 

holydays customary in Catholic times 
were eliminated. Even Christmas day was 
not observed in Scotland and New England 
under the Calvinistic dispensation. Conse- 
quently, in many parts of Europe the poor 
man’s working days were increased to a con- 
siderable extent, since fifty-two holydays—be- 
sides the Sundays—were not uncommon in pre- 
Reformation times. 

Once the rationalism of the 18th century had 
found expression in the economic doctrines of 
Adam Smith, holydays were denounced for in- 
terfering with production and the creation of 
wealth. The protagonists of the new industri- 
alism both in Europe and America attributed 
the economic backwardness of countries, such 
as Italy and Spain, to Catholicism and, of 
course, to the holydays which, they said, pro- 
moted indolence. The fiestas observed in the 
Spanish countries of Central and South Amer- 
ica were especially obnoxious in the eyes of the 
Anglo-Saxon traveler from our own country. 

At present the ant and the bee no longer ap- 
pear paragons of perfection to a generation of 
men beset by what is wrongly called overpro- 
duction instead of misdirected production and 
consumption. Long hours of work and Sunday 
work have, fortunately, been curbed to a con- 
siderable extent. Five-day weeks reduce the 
number of working days in a calendar year to 
the very minimum customary in Catholic times. 
With this difference, however: Feast days were 
instituted to glorify God, and the spiritual na- 
ture of each and every event of this kind influ- 
enced also the civic and private celebration of 
the day. Protestant observers of Catholic holy- 
days in Italy or the Tyrol discovered an atmos- 
phere of carefree, though orderly joyousness to 
prevail on such occasions. Travelers from all 
parts of the continent were, on the other hand, 
shocked to observe not merely the to them 


abominable gloom of the English and Scotch 
sabbath, but in addition the terrible poverty 
and degradation of the laboring masses of Eng- 
land and their inability to enjoy a holiday in a 
carefree manner. Drink was, a hundred years 
ago, virtually the only solace and diversion of 
the English poor—and the vast majority of the 
workers were that. Heinrich Heine, a liberal 
Jew, having visited England, declared he was 
astonished the sea had not swallowed the in- 
fernal island of hyprocrisy and tears long ago. 

Since then labor has struggled for shorter 
working hours, elimination of Sunday work, and 
of late for a five-day week. But all these gains, 
won at tremendous cost, merely constitute what 
laborers and artisans of former times possessed 
and enjoyed to a higher degree even, because of 
the religious significance and observation of the 
days free from toil. Their leisure was influ- 
enced by the culture which produced in pro- 
fusion the objects of art men today admire in 
museums, even when torn out of the sacred 
habitat for which they had been intended. 

The modern State, plowing a furrow lead- 
ing to the totalitarian State, an inescapable 
doom it seems, has seen fit to inaugurate holi- 
days, a symptom of the secularistic tendency of 
political policy, quite generally overlooked by 
observers of the road that leads us to the por- 
tals of Leviathan. A revealing case in point is 
the list of “Legal Holidays in South Carolina,” 
as published in the “Handbook of Interesting 
Information,” distributed officially by the 
Southern commonwealth: 

January 1—New Year. 

January 19—Lee’s Birthday. 

February 22—Washington’s Birthday. 

May 10—Confederate Memorial Day. 

June 3—Jefferson Davis’ Birthday. 

July 4—Independence Day. 

First Monday in September—Labor Day. 

October—Thursday of State Fair Week. 

First Tuesday in November—General Elec- 
tion Day. 

November 11—Armistice Day. 

Fourth Thursday in November—Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. 

December 25—Christmas Day. 

While Thanksgiving Day and Christmas were | 
undoubtedly included in the list originally as a 
concession to the religious belief of a substan- 
tial number of citizens of the State, they are 
today laicized to a degree sufficient to over- 
shadow their Christian character. Some day 
the “modern State” may abolish both as incom- 
patible with the policy of complete separation 
of church and religion from the State. And 
while Cromwell was prevented from abolishing 
the observation of the feast of Christmas for 
fear of arousing discontent among the masses, 
it is questionable whether fifty or seventy-five 
years hence the elimination of Thanksgiving 
and Christmas day would be resented by the 
majority whose mind the representatives of 
various schools of destructive thought are even 
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now training for the day which is bound to 
prove a dies irae. 

Secular holidays are merely part of a pro- 
gram intended to emphasize the benevolence of 
the State and its solicitude for the citizens. To 
an extent they reveal also the tendency of the 
modern State to supersede the church, Society 
even, and the family. But in order to perform 
its virtually impossible mission this authori- 
tarian unitary State must exact from its citi- 
zens not merely obedience to its laws but also 
an homage recalling to mind the cult demanded 
by the Roman emperors. Thus the flag-cult of 
our days is a necessary corollary to the deifica- 
tion of the State, a symbol of the mass-will in 
a modern democracy. In the absence of the 
monarch who personifies, as it were, the power 
and dignity of a nation, republics develop sym- 
bols and emblems and demand for them out- 
ward signs of respect. The danger inseparable 
from this situation is obvious. Since the men 
empowered to exercise authority in the mod- 
ern State are exerting the volonté generale, the 
sacred will of the mass, they are apt to pur- 
sue those unwilling to pay obeisance to what 
has been developed into a patriotic fetish more 
relentlessly than any absolute monarch would 
those denying his person respect. 

This is the danger inherent in Fascism: the 
dictator claims to be carrying out the mandates 
of the party and the party represents the peo- 
ple, their will. In Russia tyranny hides under 
the mantle of the “Dictatorship of the Prole- 
tariat,’”’ whose prophet is Stalin. To deny the 
salute of the clenched fist or outstretched hand 
is to invite removal to a concentration camp, 
torture, or exile perhaps. Even the party 
“vestments,” black or brown shirts, are sacred 
symbols of power and authority, and this is 
true to an even greater degree of emblems, as 
for instance, the sickle and hammer or the 
swastika. 

Such is the “New Freedam” the world faces 
today. Its cult had its inception in the liberty 
pole erected by the soldiers of the first French 
Republic—forced to take up arms by the levée 
en masse—as they penetrated Italy, Switzer- 
land, Holland and Germany, singing the Mar- 
seillaise and compelling the inhabitants of vil- 
lages and cities to dance around this new sym- 
bol of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, sur- 
mounted by a red Phrygian cap which freed 
slaves were privileged to wear in ancient Greece 
and Rome. PPK 


In a democratic society it is but too easy to 
over-estimate the value of popularity. I often 
doubt, and the longer I live the more I doubt, 
whether a faithful minister of Christ can ever 
be rightly popular. He ought to be trusted. He 
ought to be respected. He may even, where he 
is personally known, be loved, but popularity is 
another matter. 


ANGLICAN BISHOP OF DURHAM 


WARDER’S REVIEW 


More Than Merely Skin Deep 


HAT Thomas Burke said of the great 

French Revolution: “It is a revolution 
of doctrine and theoretic dogma,” applies also 
to the present reaction to the doctrines of the 
18th century which gave it life, to Fascism, no 
matter what its aspects may be in a particular 
country, Germany, for instance. It too, like the 
French Revolution of the late 18th century, 
has, to quote the contemporary British states- 
man again, “a much greater resemblance to 
those changes which have been made upon re- 
ligious grounds, in which the spirit of prosely- 
tism makes an essential part,’’ than to revolu- 
tions of a merely local nature. 

The at times suspiciously hypocritical indig- 
nation expressed by the opponents of Fascism 
conveniently overlooks the experience of history 
that revolutions, having their origins in doc- 
trine and what Burke called ‘“‘theoretical dog- 
ma,’”’ never resemble a May day party or even 
a merely noisy Fourth of July demonstration. 


Will the “Virus”? Spread? 


EXICO has aroused the international fi- 

nanciers to the realization of the threat 
to which their life-interests are exposed wher- 
ever that strange program, consisting of Collec- 
tivisim plus a strong injection of racialism, 
guides a people. What if other countries here- 
tofore considered domains reserved for in- 
ternational finance to exploit, should follow the 
utterly despicable example established by the 
Mexican Government? 

There has long been talk of “the storm over 
the Andes,”’ the threatened rising of the masses 
incited to revolt by men who declare the eman- 
cipation of the proletariat in the Spanish coun- 
tries of America includes the complete social 
rehabilitation of the Indian, the attainment of 
racial supremacy. The “friends of the people” 
are rewriting the history of the Aztecs, the 
Mayas and the Incas, with the intention of dem- 
onstrating that the Spanish régime had been 
entirely nefarious and the Church an evil in- 
cubus. The religion and culture of their anci- 
ents are praised and declared worthy of re- 
pristination. A fact our country’s press—in- 
cluding Catholic papers—has failed to recog- 
nize, although the very postage stamps of 
Mexico are intended to glorify the sculptures 
and architecture of the Aztecs. 

The leaders of the Golden International are 
more alert to the possible implications of the 
situation. Scrutinizing the address delivered 
to the twenty-second Annual General Meeting 
of the Venezuelan Oil Concessions, Ltd., held at 
London on June 11th, by the Right Hon. Vis- 
count Bearsted, the Chairman, we came across 
the following pertinent statement: 
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“There have been references in the press, as - 
sult of difficulties in Mexico, to the eae of the 
extension of the same class of trouble to other Latin- 
American countries. The Government of Venezuela is 
In sound hands and is a wise Government, and the re- 
lations between this Company and its employees are 
all we could desire. I feel with considerable confidence 
that we have little cause to fear that any agitation in 
Venezuela from Communistic interests will receive sup- 
port either from the Government or the workers.”1) 


Let us hope this may be so; not however for 
the sake or in the interest of international fi- 
nanciers. They have richly deserved the pun- 
ishment of expropriation; but Communism, 
whether regarded as an economic or a meta- 
physical system, lacks the promise of inaugu- 
rating and sustaining the happiness of the 
mass. 


No Panacea 


HENEVER workers employed by pri- 

vately conducted public utilities have 
cause for dissatisfaction the suggested way out 
is recourse to public ownership. Believing 
State Socialism an extension of Democracy— 
and their faith in modern liberal Democracy as 
yet unshaken—promoters of public ownership 
are confident of the advantages it offers over 
privately controlled utilities both to the pub- 
lic and the employees. 


Experience does not by any means bear out 
this contention, not even in Australia, where 
labor has attained to a considerable degree of 
political power. In Melbourne, N. S. W., the 
employees of the street railway system operated 
by the city have in recent months aired their 
grievances against the municipal Board, pre- 
senting what local papers admit to be “a pow- 
erful case.”’” Commenting on the men’s claims, 
“urged with exemplary restraint and modera- 
tion, in spite of the appeal of some of their 
leaders for more vigorous and radical meth- 
ods,” the Tribune, Catholic weekly of Mel- 
bourne, states their case as follows: 


“The demand for reduced hours is more than rea- 
sonable, in view of the large amount of night-work in- 
volved, and the strain on the nerves of motor-men and 
conductors; and it is surely absurd that the revenues 
of the Tramways Board should be diverted to the sup- 
port of hospitals, fire brigades, and licensing funds (to 
compensate the proprietors of closed hotels), while the 
men who work the trams are paid on a scale which is 
truly disgraceful.” 

An astonishing situation indeed: Profits 
from the operation of a municipal transporta- 
tion system are used for various purposes with- 
out consideration for the just demands of the 
workers. The Tvibune’s opinion of the Board’s 
obligation in the premise is both sound and 
precise: 

“Tt will be obvious that both common sense and jus- 
tice demand that the first call on these moneys should 
be for the benefit of the workers themselves, and that 


what remains should be devoted either to the improve- 
ment and extension of the system or to the reduction 


1) From Company Meeting, adv. publ. in the New 
Statesman and Nation, June 18, p. 1047. 


of fares, which are, on many lines, unduly burdensome 
to the people of modest means, who are the chief users 
of this mode of travel.” 

One thing remains to be said, and to this the 
Australian paper did not refer: The motive ac- 
tuating the hon. Board was evidently dictated 
by considerations having to do with the good 
of their party. By using the surplus income 
derived from the operation of the street rail- 
way system for the purposes referred to, tax- 
payers were led to believe their city govern- 
ment efficient and economical. The employees 
of the Board were the mourners; this the dear 
public did not, of course, realize! 


Racial Intolerance 


HE heresy of pagan racialism is by no 

means peculiar to the disciples of Nazi- 
ism; they are merely exaggerating the doctrine 
of racial nationalism, carrying to extreme with 
characteristic German thoroughness what is 
in the blood of all European peoples. Even the 
Catholic Herald, of London, an outspoken op- 
ponent of the present regime in Germany, ad- 
mits: “But racialism is not a German monop- 
oly.”” In proof the editorial quoted from sub- 
mits the following observations: 

“We read this week of a marriage between a naval 
officer and an [East] Indian girl. The bridegroom’s 
mother: opposed the marriage. Why? For the very 
good reason that the couple would be received in 
neither English nor Indian society. This week, too, 
there has been a General Election in South Africa. 
What is one of the objects of the chief opposition party: 
more rigid segregation laws against natives and col- 
ored people. What is one of its chief complaints: that 
the Native Acts of the Government have been intolera- 
bly generous to the natives.”1) 

The facts related served to remind us of 
something Claude C. H. Williamson wrote in 
the Irish Theological Quarterly back in 1920: 

“A short while ago four public schoolmen2)—a ma- 
jor, a captain, and two lieutenants, their ages averag- 
ing about twenty-six—sat in their mess talking poli- 
tics. Said one, ‘We ougnt to take this E.E.F.,3) and 
conquer Italy, lay waste southern France, and over- 
run Spain and Portugal—in fact, wipe out all these 
damned, blasted southern races, and people those coun- 
tries with surplus English.’ ’’4) 

“The sentiment,” Mr. Williamson stated, 
“was acclaimed by all.” And have not we, as 
a people, habitually “proven” our superiority 
over certain other races by subjecting them to 
every possible injustice, contumely, and in- 
humanity even? Regarding our conduct to- 
wards the Mexicans, the distinguished Ameri- 
canist Charles F. Lummis thought that, “im- 
bued with eternal race prejudice,” we were ‘“‘too 
drunken with our own progress to know or care 


1) Loe. cit., May 20, 1938, p. 8. 

2) An English public school, such as Eton or Har- 
row, is, in fact, a select school exclusively for the sons 
of gentlemen. 

3) E.E.F. probably stands for Egyptian Expedition- 
ary Forces. 

4) Loc. cit., Oct. 1920, p. 361. 
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much if there be more beyond our fences.” To- 
day our sympathies are ostensibly with the 
Chinese people; Bret Harte’s pathetic tale, 
“The Heathen Chinese,” may remind us, on the 
other hand, of the mob spirit that prevailed on 
the Pacific Coast while the Chinese were numer- 
ous in our midst. Our attitude towards Indians 
and Negroes needs no commentary. 

Racial and national antipathies have always 
existed; it remained for the 19th century to 
proclaim the brotherhood of man and modern 
methods of rapid communication so many 
means of drawing men and nations together, 
and establishing better mutual understanding 
on this basis. In the meanwhile, individuals 
and governments did what lay in their power 
to destroy the only true foundation of mutual 
understanding and forebearance—Christian 
charity. The 20th century is merely drawing 
the inevitable conclusions from the doctrines in- 
augurated by the “philosophers,” to use Cob- 
bett’s epithet. 


Under Capital’s Dispensation 


ROM the early days of the Republic onward 

the successful speculator and manipulator 
was the ‘prominent citizen,’ runs a statement 
printed in these columns of our February issue, 
1938. We also remarked on the evil influence 
a tradition of this kind undoubtedly exerted on 
a people now accused of having ‘larceny in 
the soul.’ 


The public lands thrown into the laps of the 
young nation at the successful termination of 
the War of Independence constituted one of the 
chief sources of speculation and corruption in 
the early days of the country. As a nation, 
we have not succeeded in ridding ourselves of 
the “fraud, bribery and general corruption that 
have always characterized the disposal of our 
public lands,” considered by Hubert Schmidt 
“contributary causes to our proverbial Ameri- 
can lawlessness.’’!) 

Discussing Professor Fremont P. Wirth’s 
book on “The Discovery and Exploitation of 
the Minnesota Iron Lands,” this reviewer ex- 
presses the opinion that ‘‘net results have prov- 
en not too vicious in relation to the ultimate 
disposal of most farmlands, but elsewhere,” he 
believes, “the consequences have been tragic.” 
Because in the race for success in mineral re- 
gions, “the highest premiums have gone to 
those most adept at deceit, dishonesty, and 
treachery.” Nor is there room for doubt that 
“the laxity and fraud had dire social conse- 
quences, despite the fact that perjury and dis- 
honesty in dealing with the Government were 
condoned by society. Worse yet was the final 
economic result, the concentration of owner- 
ship of our national wealth in the hands of per- 
sons and corporations in no way deserving 
such trust.” 


1) Minnesota History, a Quarterly, March, 1988, p. 86. 


To these somewhat broad generalizations 
Professor Hubert Schmidt adds the opinion: 
“No one would suggest that our Government 
could with wisdom have retained agricultural 
lands, but a strong case can be made for state 
or national ownership of mineral lands.”’ While 
we concur unreservedly in the latter conten- 
tion, we, on our part, believe it to have been 
unwise of the Government to dispose of so vast 
a public domain as that over which it gained 
control between 1783 and 1850 so haphazard- 
ly as was the case. But it was inevitable this 
should be so under the dispensation of the eco- 
nomic theories which dominated not merely the 
minds of enterprising individuals for so long 
a time, but also directed the thought and ac- 
tions of statesmen and politicians. The na- 
tional wealth of an empire was dissipated in 
accordance with the dictates of laissez favre, 
laissez aller. 


CONTEMPORARY OPINION 


We are well aware that we are old-fashioned, 
and our flesh does not creep when we are styled 
reactionary, but it is our opinion that Congress 
alone can never pass a satisfactory wage-and- 
hours bill. There are forty-eight States in the 
Union, forty-eight administrators of powers, 
forty-eight Governments supreme in their own 
spheres. It may take time-to enlist the co- 
operation and the support of these units of lo- 
cal government, but without that co-operation 
and support every Federal wage-and-hours bill 
will end, as far as the wage-earner is con- 
cerned, in dismal failure. 

America’) 


That a “floor” should be placed under wages 
and a “roof” over hours of labor te the end 
that the minimum demands of justice be met, 
no one will deny. Whether the law recently en- 
acted by Congress will achieve this goal re- 
mains to be seen. Moreover, there is the im- 
portant question whether such ends should be 
attained solely by governmental fiat. The 
wage-hour law passed by the 75th Congress 
marks an important stage in our social and in- 
dustrial development as a nation. Aside from 
the fact that the law is not perfect and will, 
therefore, be amended, the so-called wage-hour 
legislation is the fitting expression of a people 
and a government committed to the theory that 
justice by government edict is not only possible 
but proper. iB 

For, again American industry has clearly 
indicated that its evolution and state of mind 
has not arrived at the point where the Ameri- 
can people can look to industry for the attain- 
ment of these minimums of social justice. In- 
dustry has failed to rise to this occasion and 
without State aid and prodding, set minimum 


An editorial. 


1) Wages and Hours. 


Loc. cit., M 
21, p. 158, gece 
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levels for earnings below which decency and 
conscience would not permit them to fall. The 
wage-hour legislation marks another signal 
failure of our industrialists to abandon their 
pagan individualism for a sane and Christian 
co-operation in the attainment of some measure 
of justice. 

_ Perhaps the present Federal law, looking at 
its general motives and character, is the only 
way in which un-Christian and inhumanitarian 
wages could be jacked up to respectable levels. 


The Echo') 


Our civilization treats pictures as mere lux- 
ury-products, like diamonds, but much less de- 
sirable. It is easy, and in part true, to blame 
this on an anarchical economic system. A 
painter when he reads the morning paper, may 
well feel desperately discouraged. Not only is 
there none of the security for the development 
of his art which a painter needs (and painting 
requires the longest apprenticeship of any oc- 
cupation), but all the values reflected in the 
paper are diametrically opposed to his own. 
I suspect however that the development of the 
machine has been chiefly responsible for the 
general degeneration of the visual sense and, 
since the abolition of the machine is neither 
likely nor desirable, painting will probably con- 
tinue to be unpopular—a sort of throwback to 
an earlier state of culture. Printing and pho- 
tography have removed the gross utilitarian ex- 
cuses for the painter’s existence, and the qual- 
ity that gives a picture permanent value, its 
aesthetic power, receives no wide recognition. 
This divorce of the artist from the community 
obviously tends to make him a “‘tragic’’ fig- 
ives.’ : 

In this lamentable state of affairs we are en- 
titled to blame largely our economic system and 
the grotesque values that it imposes. So long 
as a turn for making large profits remains the 
supreme virtue, and the chief source both of 
power and honor, the artist will continue to be 
an object of contemptuous pity. 

RAYMOND MORTIMER, 
in New Statesman and Nation’) 


A seasonable word of wisdom with regard to 
Australia’s Japanese policy was uttered by Mr. 
J. G. Crawford, of Sydney, in a week-end con- 
ference of the summer school of the Australian 
Institute of Political Science. Mr. Crawford 
rightly diagnosed the real source of the pres- 
ent Sino-Japanese dispute as the _ obstacles 
placed in the way of the industrialization of 
Japan and China. “Japan’s expanding popu- 
lation,” he said, “required expanding markets; 
and she regarded the British Empire as the 
leader of the movement against her, and Aus- 
tralia as part of the Empire.” (Argus, January 


1) “The Wage-Hour Law,” loc. cit., June 23, 1938. 
2) Tragic Painters, June 18, pp. 1026-27. 


dl.) It was harmful, he pointed out, both to our 
trade and security, to allow Australian tariff 
policy to be dictated from Manchester, since 
our chief hope of both lay in economic co-opera- 
tion with her. 

These statements are undoubtedly true; and 
we may well reflect upon the dangerous conse- 
quences which may ensue to us in the Pacific, 
as the result of secret consultations in Geneva 
or London, of the kind recently held between 
the British Foreign Minister and M. Litvinoff. 
If Britain is to come out openly in support of 
China, we have the undoubted right to be con- 
sulted in a matter which concerns us so close- 
ly—more especially as neutrality would be al- 
most impossible in the event of such action re- 


Iting in war. : 
sulting I war The Tribune (Catholic) 
Melbourne 


The American people may well take a leaf 
out of what is happening in Denmark, with 
respect to farm tenancy. Fifty years ago 95 
percent of the farmers in Denmark were ten- 
ants. Today 95 percent of them own their 
farms. On the other hand, 50 years ago, one 
out of every four American farmers were ten- 
ants: Today more than two out every five are 
tenants! 

In other words, while the Danish farmers 
have been climbing up the economic ladder, 
American farmers have been sliding down. 
The explanation for this striking comparison 
is the fact that Danish farmers have been far 
better co-operators than those in the United 
States. 

There is food for serious thought in the above 
figures, especially when soil fertility, abundant 
acreage and the unlimited resources of this new 
country are considered. Apparently Americans 
—government and people alike—have still 
much to learn on the tenant situation. 


The Natl. Grange Clip Sheet*) 


In his address last November, given at the 
Richmond convention of the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference, the Apostolic Delegate 
to the United States, Archbishop Amleto G. Ci- 
cognani, emphasized the important truth that 
“the farm is the native habitat.of the family.” 
While industrial society evolves elements de- 
structive of the family, rural society gives birth 
to factors that make for strength of the matri- 
monial bond and unity of family life. Since 
rural life is so important for national well- 
being and since the rural family is its heart, 
it is imperative to direct all efforts intended to 
strengthen agriculture to the rural home. In 
the rural home is found not only the source of 
population but also the school of social virtues 
indispensable to the well-being of the Nation. 

N. N. in The Wanderer?) 


1) Loe. cit., No. 148, July 9. 
2) The Rural Home. Editorial, June 30th. 
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CATHOLIC SOCIAL ACTION 


Under the sponsorship of His Eminence, 
George Cardinal Mundelein, Archbishop of Chi- 
cago, a school for Catholic Social Action will be 
conducted at the Seminary of St. Mary of the 
Lake, Mundelein, Ill., for four weeks beginning 
July 18th. The School will be attended by 
priests only, both from the local Archdiocese 
and other dioceses of the United States and 
Canada. 

The school is described as “a step toward equip- 
ping priests to fulfill the injunction of Pope Pius XI 
in his Encyclicals on Atheistic Communism where he 
says: ‘Go to the workingman especially where he is 
poor,’ and in Quadragesimo anno wherein he commends 
priests ‘who with admirable charity had long de- 
voted themselves to the relieving of the undeserved 
misery of the laboring classes.’ ” 

A similar school is being conducted under the aus- 
pices of Most Rev. John A. Duffy, Bishop of Buffalo, 
for his own clergy and those of neighboring dioceses. 
The Buffalo school is likewise using the papal Encyc- 
licals on the Reconstruction of the Social Order and 
Atheistic Communism as “textbooks.” 

Outstanding authorities on Catholic social teaching 
will constitute the faculty at both schools. 


As in past years a number of summer schools 
of Catholic Action will be conducted in vari- 
ous cities throughout the country by the So- 
dality of Our Lady, whose headquarters are in 
St. Louis. Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J., is in 
charge of the general program. 

The school to be conducted at New Orleans will con- 
sider the social, economic and religious aspects of the 
rural problem; conferences on these topics will be led 
by Very Rev. William T. Mulloy, of Fargo, N. D., 


former president of the Natl. Cath. Rural Life Con- 
ference. 


Among other topics scheduled for discussion are Ca- 
tholic culture, the liturgy, parish and school organiza- 
tions, study clubs, consumer co-operatives, the Mystical 
Body, literature, student government, teaching of re- 
ligion, recreational activity, parliamentary law, mental 
prayer, labor problems, economic citizenship, etc. 

Each school will be conducted for five days, it has 
been announced. 


“To demonstrate practical stage work, and to 
show Catholic Action in action on our Catho- 
lic stage” are listed as the objectives of the 
Summer School in Drama now being conducted 
at Marquette University, in Milwaukee. Com- 
petent instructors and men and women versed 
in dramatics are offering courses in twelve 
branches of playcraft, from scene designing to 
reviews, from make-up to public performance. 
The courses were arranged jointly by the Uni- 
versity and the Catholic Dramatic Movement. 

The Catholic Dramatic Movement has been operating 
for 15 years, and recently extended its activities to in- 
clude the professional theater. Graduates of dramatic 
departments of Catholic schools are trained for pro- 
fessional work on the Catholic stage. Upon the com- 
pletion of the school term, many of the students will be 


sent to join professional dramatic units in various parts 
of the country either as actors or directors. 


During the month of August the newly formed Ca- 
tholic Theatre Workshop of the Archdiocese of Los An- 
geles will present a series of ten short plays at its 


headquarters, the Workshop Theatre. The organization 
came into being through the efforts of Rev. William E. 
North, superintendent of Catholic Schools, with the ap- 
proval of Most Rev. John J. Cantwell, Archbishop of 


Los Angeles. 


The Federation of Catholic Charities of the 
Diocese of Augsburg, Bavaria, has succeeded 
to an astonishing degree in organizing Catholic 
charity ; it comprises no less than 1293 corpora- 
tions and 25,000 individual members. In addi- 
tion, the single Society for the Protection and 
Care of Children and Youth has 45,000 mem- 
bers, while the membership of the various So- 
cieties for the Nursing of the Sick has risen 
to a total of 69,000 according to the report 
issued on May Ist. 


A monthly publication, the Augsburger Caritasstim- 
men, now oe its eleventh year, fosters both the spirit 
of charity and the knowledge of its needs today among 
its 30,000 subscribers. For the information of pastors 
and institutions the organization publishes the <Augs- 
burger Caritasstimmen, printed in an edition of 1400 
copies. 


As part of its curriculum for the summer 
session, St. Louis University offered a course 
devoted to rural problems. Each week Rev. 
John C. Rawe, 8.J., conducted a conference in- 
tended to give the rural teacher “training for 
rural leadership in the urgent social organiza- 
tion of rural communities.” 

The series of lectures was designed “to prepare lead- 
ers and teachers in rural schools who owe it to the pres- 
ervation of society to interest themselves intelligently 
in the social and economic problems of rural life 
and to train the young in better rural leadership and 
in the special technique of private agrarian enterprise 
in co-operative communities.” ; ; 

Listed among the topics scheduled for discussion were 
“True Social Philosophy in Rural Living,” “Family 
Agrarian Enterprise,’ “The Teacher in the Rural 
School,” “The Teacher in the Rural Community,” and 
“Organization and Leadership for Rural Youth.” 


DECLINE OF THE MIDDLE CLASS 


Certain strictures contained in an article an- 
ticipating a ‘coming building boom,” published 
in the Architectural Forum, throw light on a 
problem quite generally neglected in the end- 
less discussions devoted to the social question: 
the present economic status of the members of 
the middle class. Having declared a survey 
showed builders had produced homes with an 
over-all cost of more than $50 a month, the 
article states that during this time “the number 
of persons able to pay more than $50, either in 
rent or in mortgage payments, has declined 
from 32.9 percent of the population in 1930 to 
9.8 percent in 1937. 

“The remaining 28.1 percent has slipped down into 
the lower class and it is instructive to bring this group 
into somewhat sharper focus,” the magazine states. 
“According to the Department of Commerce, the aver- 
age family in 61 cities pays 23.7 percent of its income 
for the over-all cost of its home. 

“This means that the group which pays between $30 
and $50 a month earns between $1400 and $2400 a 
year. It is in short a group which, in communities 
large enough to support large scale projects, generally 
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rents its homes. And it is certainly a group which 
has to scratch to find enough money for the down pay- 
ment on a house for sale. 

“To build homes for sale for this income group might 
well prove a poor investment, but homes for rent could 
be filled without changing by one iota their social or 
their financial habits.” 


SOCIAL CREDIT 


Social Credit has gained more than a foot- 
hold in the Province of Quebec. The various 
Social Credit groups held a congress at St. 
Hyacinth on May 29 and formed a Provincial 
Association which is to put candidates in the 
field at the next Provincial election. Glowing 
messages of appreciation were sent to Premier 
Aberhardt, of Alberta, and Major Douglas, of 
England. 

The tribute to the latter is couched in excessively 
laudatory language: “To the great genius who has given 
the modern civilized world the formula of its economic 
emancipation and of the distribution of abundance the 
Social Credit League of the Province of Quebec, as- 
sembled at its first congress, offers its profound hom- 
age.” The outstanding French-Canadian who-has giv- 


en his adhesion to Social Credit is Mr. J. E. Gregoire, 
M.P.P. for Montmagny. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Unemployment benefits amounting to $388,- 
105,943 were paid to insured jobless workers 
during May, 1938, in the 25 States where bene- 
fits are now payable, bringing the total amount 
paid since the first of the year to approxi- 
mately $140,000,000, the Social Security Board 
announced recently. While more benefits were 
paid in May than in April, fewer initial claims 
for benefits were received during May than in 
the preceding month. 


The total amount of benefits paid in all 25 States dur- 
ing May was more than 3 percent above the amount 
paid in April, but 17 States reported decreases. The 
increase in total payments during May was due in part 
to the larger number of benefit checks issued by Indi- 
ana and Mississippi, both of which began making pay- 
ments only in the latter part of April. In addition, 
New York, Maine, Alabama, North Carolina, Louisi- 
ana and Maryland showed substantial increases in pay- 
ments during the month. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


The general topic of this year’s, the twelfth 
annual session of the Institute of Public Af- 
fairs, conducted at Charlottsville, Va., from 
July 3 to 16 was “Economic Stability and So- 
cial Security.” In announcing the program 
for the year, John Lloyd Newcomb, president of 
the University of Virginia, stated that “this 
general theme has been selected because of its 
great importance, its world-wide interest, and 
its timeliness. It is believed that most of the 
world problems today center around this gen- 
eral topic as a focal point.” 


rticipating officials of the Federal Social 
int hee eared Snake a “The Administration of the 
Social Security Program—Unemployment Compensa- 
tion”; “How the Federal Government Functions in a 
Federal State System of Unemployment Compensa- 
tion”; “The Extension of Coverage of Unemployment 


Compensation,” and “Health Hazards in Relation to the 
Extension of Coverage.” 


_ The Institute of Public Affairs, established in 1927, 
is a forum for the discussion of major public problems 


designed to advance popular understanding of current 
questions. 


MINIMUM LEGAL PRICE 


; The Louisiana Supreme Court in a decision 
handed down May 30th held the barber “mini- 
mum price” law advocated by Governor Rich- 
ard W. Leche was constitutional, thus revers- 
ing a former decision which said the act was 
unconstitutional. The decision was based main- 
ly on the New York milk price case, in which 
the United States Supreme Court upheld the 
right of the state of New York to fix minimum 
prices of milk as a public health measure. 

The decision of the Louisiana Supreme Court said 
that operation of a barber shop was a business affect- 
ing the public health, safety and welfare. The require- 
ment of the barber act that 75 percent of the barbers 
in a judicial district must agree the minimum prices 
proposed are fair and reasonable. The Court held that 
the barbers themselves were in a position to determine 
fairly and accurately what charges the average barber 
should make to maintain proper standards of hygiene 
and sanitation for the protection of the public. 

In a dissenting opinion, Chief Justice Charles A. 
O’Neill held that there was no analogy between the New 
York milk situation and the barbers of Louisiana. He 
held that barbers in sparsely settled country districts, 
and in poorer sections of large cities, not only do not 
have the heavy overhead expense of operation entailed 
by the more expensive shops, but their customers are 
not able to pay as high a price for services. 


PROMOTION OF PEACE 


In spite of the discouraging signs of the time 
an International Catholic Peace Congress’ will 
be held at The Hague from the 19th to the 22nd 
of August with the intention of discussing the 
various aspects of one general subject: ‘‘The 
Basis of International Order.” The results of 
the various meetings are to be published and 
made the starting point of action by national 
organizations and committees engaged in con- 
tinuing the work of the contemplated Congress. 
Most Rev. Msgr. Myers, Auxiliary Bishop of 
Westminster, is the chairman. 

On August 20th Msgr. J. A. Ryan, of the Catholic 
University of America, and Professor J. Delos, O.P., of 
the Catholic University at Lille, will discuss the “Po- 
litical Causes of International Confusion and Its Reme- 
dies.” On the afternoon of the same day Professor M. 
Byé, of the University of Toulouse, and another speak- 
er, not yet designated, discuss the “Economic Causes 
of International Confusion and Its Remedies.” 


RACIALISM 


In South Africa both the Dutch (ardent Cal- 
vinists) and the English practice racialism by 
consistently adhering to the policy of “keeping 
the nigger in his place.’ An Anglican S. A. 
publication, the Church Weekly Newspaper, 
must be commended for having called attention 
to two recent cases in the Transvaal Courts in- 
dicative of the inhumanity and injustice to 
which the natives are exposed in the U. of 8. 
A., Kenya, etc. 
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A driver of a car felt “annoyed” at some Natives 
who waved their sticks in exuberance of spirits as the 
car passed. There was no suggestion of attack or 
threat of attack. The car reversed and the driver fired 
a revolver causing the death of a Native woman. He 
was fined $100 and given a suspended sentence of three 
months. The same man on the same expedition caused 
the death of two sheep and made off with the carcases. 
For this the sentence was a fine of $75 and a suspend- 
ed sentence of three months. So there was $25 differ- 
ence between the life of a human being and the lives 
of two sheep. 

On the same day and in the same court three Na- 
tives were charged with stealing an old coat, a patched 
pair of trousers and a fowl. The sentences were as fol- 
lows: three years and warned of an indeterminate 
sentence; indeterminate sentence; nine months and 
warned of the indeterminate sentence. 


ATTACKING INTEMPERANCE 


Drinking, drunkenness and alcoholism have 
reached such proportions in our country that 
both the producers of intoxicants and the poli- 
ticians have been aroused to the necessity of 
combating intemperance. The National Con- 
ference of State Liquor Administrators, having 
met at St. Paul, Minn., decided on the immedi- 
ate launching of a national temperance educa- 
tion campaign, with the liquor industry, Fed- 
eral and State authorities and temperance or- 
ganizations invited to co-operate. 

This departure was decided on after the 33 State 
administrators heard discussions of the liquor industry 
and its problems from nearly all interested factions. 
Michael F. Costello, of Rhode Island, newly elected 
chairman of the organization, appointed Arthur C. 
Smith, of Illinois; Hugh Barnhart, of Indiana, and Mrs. 
John Sheppard, of New York City, as members of a 
policy committee to put the temperance education cam- 
paign into effect. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


The recession, now in its tenth month in our 
country, is making itself felt also in other parts 
of the world, notably England. In that country 
the numbers recorded as workless in May were 
greater by 382,000 than they were a year ago, 
and the numbers in work are down by 148,000. 

Coal and cotton, iron and steel and motor manufac- 
ture, and various branches of the engineering trade 
are mainly responsible for the decline. The impression 
prevails: British industry is sliding down slowly into 
a depression. The registered unemployed already num- 


ber 1,779,000, at a time of year when the seasonal fac- 
tors are favorable. 


PROTECTION OF YOUNG WORKERS 


The British Trades Union Congress has 
drawn up the following Charter for young 
workers. The Congress calls on all the strength 
of Youth to make the Charter effective. 


A minimum wage negotiated by the unions. 

_A 40-hour week, and these hours of work to include 
time to take advantage of educational facilities, 

A fortnight’s annual holiday with pay in addition to 
statutory holidays. 

Abolition of overtime and of night work for all 
under 18. 

_Abolition of the household means test involving the 
title of unemployed young workers to benefit in their 
own right and the provision of adequate allowances 


under the unemployment insurance, health insurance, 
and accident compensation Acts. ; 

Raising of the school-leaving age to 16 with adequate 
maintenance allowances. F 2 

Control of the entry of young persons inte industry 
with the object of securing them against blind-alley oc- 
cupations. 

Facilities for technical training. | ; 

Abolition of premiums for apprenticeship and of fee- 
charging agencies. 


UNIONISM 


Negro workers have frequently complained, 
and with good cause, that trade unions discrim- 
inate against them because of their race and 
color. At a meeting of the Negro Trade Union 
League of St. Louis, held late in June, the mem- 
bers of the organization discussed and adopted 
a legislative program, parts of which are evi- 
dently intended to overcome the impediments 
trade unions put in the way of Negro workers. 
The program demands: 

“A State Labor Act and Labor Relations Board 
modeled on the Wagner Act for the protection of work- 
ers against intimidation and all other known types of 
oppressive acts. 

“A pill which would automatically make every work- 
er following a given trade eligible for membership in 
whatever union claiming jurisdiction of that type and 
class of work, anything in the union constitution, by- 
laws, tradition or practices to the contrary notwith- 
standing; and any labor organization found guilty of 
discrimination against any member because of his race, 
religion or politics shall be deprived of all benefits un- 
der the proposed State Labor Relations statute.” 

A further demand is directed against the ex- 
clusion of Negroes from service with public 
utilities. The Negro Trade Union League 
wants: 

“A pill making it illegal for any public utility to dis- 
criminate in any fashion against applicants for any 
class of work because of race, religion or politics.” 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 


Twenty-four American cities have municip- 
ally-owned abattoirs, a survey by the American 
Municipal Association and the Jnternational 
City Managers’ Association showed. These 
cities took over meat slaughtering as a public 
health measure, and there is indication of a 
growing acceptance of this unusual municipal 
function, the survey finds. Thirty percent of the 
meat sold in this country is produced and con- 
sumed within the same State, the report points 
out, and is therefore exempt from the federal 
meat inspection laws covering interstate ship- 
ments. To protect consumers of this 30 per- 
cent, State and local governments must set up 
standards and inspection rules. 

While some municipalities seek to solve the problem 
by comprehensive ordinances regulating the construc- 
tion, location and number of private slaughtering 
plants, cities in at least one-fourth of the States, ac- 
cording to the report, are specifically authorized to build 
and operate abattoirs, usually supervised by the health 
department. Among cities of the 24 that have such 
plants are: High Point, N. C., which built the first mu- 
nicipal abattoir in the country, in 1903; Baton Rouge 
La.; Beaumont and Austin, Tex.; Albany, Ga.; Winston- 
Salem, N. C.; Logan, Utah; and Waterbury, Conn 
These plants cost from $2,000 to $102,000 to build. — 


eon | Gees PUDITES AND NOTES 


Father Joseph Anthony Lutz, 
Pioneer Priest (1801-1861) 
IV. 


N December 18, 1830, about four months 
prior to the departure of Frs. Lutz and 
Paillasson for Prairie du Chien, Bishop 
Rosati wrote from St. Louis to the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith at Lyons: ‘The 
experiences of several years in this country 
teach us that something could be done for the 
salvation of these poor Indians, if we would 
settle among the whites who live in their neigh- 
borhood; in this way the missionaries would 
have the opportunity to instruct their children 
and to win over the adults. It is consoling to 
realize that at least a number of savages would 
be converted, if not whole tribes. This consid- 
eration induced me to establish an institution 
at Prairie du Chien, about 200 miles from St. 
Louis.) Mr. Lutz has looked over the land 
and believes that our enterprise will succeed. 
Next spring he will return there and Mr. Pail- 
lasson will accompany him.’?) This letter 
proves that Fr. Lutz went to Prairie du Chien 
in October or November of 1830, having found 
some means of transportation at the last hour. 
The plan of Frs. Lutz and Paillasson to con- 
vert the pagan Menominees on the Wisconsin 
River fell on evil days. The Menominees were 
still sleeping off the effects of intoxication after 
a customary feast, when they were attacked by 
their enemies, the Foxes, and murdered in cold 
blood. The two missionaries were so horrified 
that they fled and returned to the Fever River. 
This happened early in the month of May, 1831. 
The report of Fr. Lutz on the incident has been 
lost but we have a description of this tragic 
event by Fr. Rondot. This priest wrote to Fr. 
Cholleton, Vicar General of Lyons, on May 21, 
1831, as follows: “We have just received a let- 
ter from Mr. Lutz who is at present staying 
‘at Prairie du Chien. Two months ago four In- 
dian tribes nearly precipitated a war but peace 
was effected. Suddenly, however, the Foxes, a 
wild tribe, descended the river secretly in their 
canoes. The missionary, who happened to be at 
the river-bank, heard the splashing of the 
water but did not know what caused it as the 
night was pitch-dark. No sooner had he re- 
turned to his abode—a half a mile from the 
camp of the Menominees, allies of the Govern- 
ment of the United States—than he heard 
shooting and blood curdling war cries. The 
Menominees were overtaken in their sleep, 
since most of them were intoxicated. The num- 
ber of victims, men, women and children, 


1) Bishop Rosati probably wrote “200 leagues,” care- 
lessly interpreted at one time to mean 200 miles. A 
league varies for different times and countries from 
about 2.4 to 4.6 miles. The distance from St. Louis to 
Prairie du Chien by water is probably in excess of 400 
miles.—Ed. note. - 4 

2) Annalen der Gesellschaft zur Verbreitung des Glau- 
bens. Il. Band. Finsiedeln, 1833, pp. 53-55. 


amounts to thirty. The Foxes had retreated 
when the message reached the Fort; war is now 
inevitable, and there is good reason to believe 
this war will create new obstacles to the spread 
of the Gospel.’’?) 

After the disastrous failure of his Indian 
mission in Wisconsin, Fr. Lutz returned from 
Prairie du Chien to the Fever River, arriving 
at Galena, IIl., in the first part of May, 1831. 
On May 10, he wrote a letter to Bishop Rosati 
from Springfield, Ill., complaining of illness, 
stating he was suffering from kidney trouble 
and rheumatism. Fr. Lutz, as mentioned pre- 
viously, had a delicate constitution and both he 
and his colleague not infrequently wrote of 
sicknesses troubling him. He spent the whole 
summer in the Fever district trying to organize 
a parish. From Springfield he journeyed to 
Rock Island, where he said mass in the house of 
Madame St. Vrain. On June 6 he was back 
at Galena writing that the people were making 
preparations to build a house that was also to 
serve as a chapel. On July 3 the priest again 
wrote that he intended to settle in Galena and 
not at Gratiot Grove, and that he would col- 
lect the funds needed to erect all buildings for 
the new parish. 

However, Fr. Lutz did not settle at Galena, 
as he returned to St. Louis on October 15, 1831. 
On November 8 he again left St. Louis to go. 
to Sangamon, Ill., but was back in St. Louis in 
time to act as deacon at the Pontifical High 
Mass celebrated in the cathedral on Christmas. 
Fr. Lutz resided thereafter in St. Louis perma- 
nently and served as secretary to the Bishop, 
who was at that time busily engaged in super- 
vising construction of the new stone cathedral. 
Fr. Lutz was evidently forever incapacitated 
for strenuous mission work on account of his 
delicate constitution, despite his great desire 
to preach the Gospel to the Indians. 

It is said that Fr. Lutz went up the Missouri 
in the summer of 1832, and on August 27 bap- 
tized at old Fort Council Bluff, Nebraska—the 
present Fort Calhoun—the first white child 
born in what is now the State of Nebraska, 
William Clark Kennerly (born in 1824). This 
statement is evidently wrong, for on August 
25 of the same year Fr. Lutz acted as deacon 
in the cathedral at St. Louis, and obviously 
could not have been in Nebraska two days later. 
In fact, Fr. Lutz never left St. Louis at any 
time during 1832. This baptism must have 
been administered as early as 1829, since in 
1830 and 1831 Fr. Lutz labored in Illinois and 
Wisconsin and could not have reached Iowa, at 
that time practically unexplored.*) 

In December, 1831, the missionary activity 
of Fr. Lutz among the Indians came to an end. 
The Bishop appointed him pastor of St. Louis 


3) Annales de la Societe de la Propagation de la Foi., 
vol. V. Lyon, 1832, pp. 5638-67. Pastoral- Blatt, vol. 
LI, 1917, p. 188; vol. LVII, 19238, p. 153. 

4) Pastoral-Blatt, vol. LI, 1917, pp. 133-34; vol. LVII, 
1923, p. 153. 
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cathedral and thereafter he seldom left St. 
Louis. Moreover, the Bishop appointed Fr. 
Lutz as his secretary but this position was only 
nominal, since the Bishop acted as his own sec- 
retary, and hence nearly all episcopal docu- 
ments issued during the thirties from St. Louis 
were written by Bishop Rosati himself. In 
1836 Fr. Saulnier wrote, rather sarcastically: 
“You see, the priests who labored in St. Louis 
were missionaries rather than regular pastors. 
And in fact even today (September 20) there 
is no pastor in St. Louis other than Bishop 
Rosati. He likewise administers the diocese 
himself. Mr. Borgna bears the title of Vicar 
General but has no authority except during the 
absence of the Bishop. Mr. Joseph Anthony 
Lutz exercises the pastoral functions, not be- 
cause he has more powers than the others but 
because he is best known. He also has the title 
of secretary to the Bishop, but does not write 
anything. The Bishop keeps all the books.” 

Fr. Lutz found a new field of labors in St. 
Louis: he took charge of the German immi- 
grants. Up to that time the sermons and pray- 
ers in the cathedral were mostly in French, 
although services in English became more fre- 
quent when the Irish flocked to St. Louis. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1831 and 1832 Bishop Rosati 
changed the former academy on the west side 
(between Market and Walnut Streets) into a 
chapel which was blessed on May 6, 1832, by the 
Jesuit Father Verhaegen; Fr. Lutz said mass 
after the blessing. This chapel, dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin, was intended for the Catholic 
negroes, and later also for the Germans. 

The first German settlers in St. Louis natu- 
rally sought the spiritual counsel of Fr. Lutz 
since there was no other German-speaking 
priest in the city, but Fr. Lutz apparently had 
little sympathy for his countrymen. About 
the year 1830 increasing numbers of German 
immigrants began to come to St. Louis and 
consequently the city’s German speaking popu- 
lation, largely Catholic, rose rapidly. Nothing 
was done in a spiritual way for these immi- 
grants, however. The Irish obtained recogni- 
tion of their just claim after a long struggle 
and the Germans also demanded that services 
be conducted in the language they understood. 
Nevertheless the Bishop hesitated, since the 
Germans were in ill repute on account of the 
troubles they had caused in Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore and other places. Finally, after a long 
delay, Fr. Lutz held the first services for the 
Germans of the city on Septuagesima Sunday, 
January 24, 1834, consisting of mass with a 
sermon in German at St. Mary’s chapel. How- 
ever, in conjunction with the dedication of the 
new cathedral, on October 26 and November 3, 
1834, special solemnities were conducted, al- 
though neither the priests nor the bishops 
deemed it appropriate to say any words in 
German. 


In his report of this dedication on October 


26 Bishop Rosati writes: “The people speak 
three languages, English, French and German. 
Very many of the latter nation (German) have 
arrived and others are still arriving to settle 
in this city and diocese. They are generally full 
of piety and zeal and both by word and deed 
shed luster on the religion they profess. It is 
necessary to preach in these three languages, 
and two priests and one cleric together with the 
Bishop constitute the whole clergy of this par- 
ish. Meanwhile, a Jesuit Father preaches the 
English sermons at this church.’’>) 


A striking example of the zeal of Fr. Lutz 
is told by a St. Louis priest. To the Baroness 
de Theux this missionary, whose initial was 8. 
(probably Saulnier), wrote on February 18, 
1834, the following: “Permit me to relate an 
anecdote; it refers to my subject and gives a 
good idea of the character of the Americans. 
Some time ago my friend the Rev. Mr. Lutz 
was called during the night to a negro dying 
of cholera, who lived about an hour’s walk out- 
side the city of St. Louis. Fr. Lutz ran off 
without waiting for a horse. Two Protestants 
whom he met on the road thought he was a 
robber and laid hold of him, but it did not take 
Fr. Lutz long to convince them of their error; 
he told them why he was in such a great hurry. 
The men were greatly astonished and full of ad- 
miration; the next day one of these Protestant 
gentlemen happened to be in the market-house 
and in my presence related the previous night’s 
adventure to more than a hundred persons. 
He had only words of praise for the priest and 
the Catholic clergy in general and asked his 
audience to embrace a religion that gives such 
shining examples of charity. ‘As for me,’ he 
added, ‘I.have made my decision: I shall not die 
in any other religion.’ ’’®) 


On Saturday, August 25, 1835, the Jesuit 
Father Helias d’Huddighem arrived in St. 
Louis by boat. Fr. Lutz happened to be at the 
pier when the boat landed and the meeting of 
the two former school-fellows was most cordial. 
Fr. Lutz did not give Fr. Helias time to go out 
to the college and report to his superiors; he 
took him to the parish house of the cathedral 
which was nearby, introduced him to Bishop 
Rosati, and showed him the new cathedral, a 
magnificent building located among the poor 
houses of the city. Fr. Helias was prevailed 
upon to stay over night and to preach in Ger- 
man the next day. “Tomorrow is Sunday,” 
said Fr. Lutz. ‘He must preach in German, 
so that the good Germans will hear another 
preacher and not, like every Sunday, only Fr. 
Lutz.” It was only on the following Monday 
that Fr. Helias was allowed to go to his con- 
freres at the St. Louis College.’) 


On January 1, 1837, Fr. Lutz was given an 
assistant in the person of the Rev. John Peter 


5) Ibid., vol. LI, 1917, p. 184; vol. LVII, 1923, p. 153. 
6) Annalen der Gesellschaft... III. Band. Hinsiedeln, 
Mainz, 1834, p. 32. 
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Fischer, a native of the Diocese of Metz who 
came to America as a student of theology in 
1835. On April 17 of the following year he re- 
ceived minor orders in the cathedral at St. 
Louis, subdeaconship on September 25, deacon- 
ship on December 26, and was ordained on 
January 1, 1837. It seems that Bishop Rosati 
placed Fr. Fischer in charge of the Germans on 
the south side of the city, while the Jesuit Fath- 
ers of St. Aloysius chapel on Tenth and Wash- 
ington Streets took care of the Germans on the 
north side. Fr. Fischer lived in the parish 
house at the cathedral and apparently conduct- 
ed services in German at the cathedral. Al- 
though Fr. Lutz had preached in German regu- 
larly since 1834, the Official Catholic Directory 
of 1836 was the first to carry the notice: “Mass 
and Sermon in German at 9 o’clock.” 


On December 31, 1836, Bishop Rosati ap- 
pointed Fr. Lutz as treasurer of his household, 
Fr. Fischer as manager, Fr. Jamison master 
of ceremonies, Fr. Fontbonne prefect of clerics, 
and Fr. Cotter sacristan and infirmarian. These 
men constituted the entire episcopal curia of 
those pioneer days. 

Yet Fr. Lutz was not so completely Frenchi- 
fied that he would not show his German heart 
at times. On June 19, 1836, Fr. Saulnier wrote 
to Bishop Rosati complaining of Fr. Lutz’s 
coldness toward him; they had had a quarrel 
over two German priests, during which Fr. 
Lutz called him (Saulnier) an infant and an 
imbecile and broke his horse-whip (Fr. Saul- 
nier had just returned from Carondelet on 
horse-back) into pieces, throwing them at his 
feet. Both Fr. Lutz and Fr. Saulnier, however, 
were at that time suffering from attacks of 
fever. When in 1837 two German priests, 
Meinkmann and Brickwedde, arrived in St. 
Louis, Fr. Lutz again got into trouble. Bishop 
Rosati had given Fr. Lutz specific instructions 
on how to treat any German priests who should 
happen to come to St. Louis. The Bishop, like 
other prelates, was most diffident toward 
priests ordained in Germany, because some of 
them had caused great trouble in eastern cities. 
When the two priests arrived in St. Louis, Fr. 
Lutz, good-natured as he was, tried to help his 
countrymen, thereby acting contrary to the 
Bishop’s orders, and provoking some unpleas- 
ant encounters with his Bishop. However, 
Bishop Rosati was not opposed to the German 
people. On October 13, 1838, he visited the 
German settlement at Westphalia, Mo., for the 
first time and on the following day blessed the 
church and cemetery. On this occasion the 
Bishop preached in German, surely an extra- 
ordinary achievement for a man born and 
raised in southern Italy. 


7) Pastoral-Blatt, vol. LI, 1917, pp. 134-35; vol. LIII, 
1919, p. 36. Concerning Fr. Helias see C.B.¢ S.J2,.v0l, 
XXVI, No.’s 6 and 7, September, October, 1933, pp. 
177-78, and 213-14; and Pastoral-Blutt, vol. LIII, St. 


Louis, March, 1919, pp. 33-41. 


As early as 1839 Bishop Rosati planned to 
erect a church for the Germans on the south 
side; he speaks of the project in a letter and 
in his report of that year. However, his plan 
did. not materialize. On the whole, Bishop Ro- 
sati did very little for the Germans during his 
administration, as is evidenced by the letters 
complaining of this neglect sent to the Leopold- 
ine Foundation at Vienna; there were Ger- 
man speaking priests but not enough churches. 
Most of the money received from the Leo- 
poldine Foundation was used by Bishop Rosati 
to liquidate the debt on the new cathedral. In 
his letter of July 21, 1838, Bishop Rosati 
writes: “Three priests at the cathedral spoke 
German. The Jesuits at St. Louis and St. 
Charles were either German or understood the 


language. There were also German priests at 
Ste. Genevieve, Westphalia, Teutonia and 
Quincy.’’8) 


Fr. Lutz was frequently ill. On October 18, 
1837, he wrote to the Bishop: “I was able to say 
mass the past three days, the first times in at 
least three weeks. Please remember me at 
mass; this is more necessary to me than daily 
bread. I have learned to do without food even 
for three days in succession to promote my 
health. Mr. Nicollet is very strict with me and 
I thank him for it. Wine and supper are things 
that do not need to occupy my mind. It is time 
that I take more care of my health, otherwise 
I shall not live much longer. Mr. Nicollet some 
time ago was afraid of the worst, if I did not 
adhere to a strict diet. You make fun of me 
whenever I speak in this way of my health, yet 
my condition is as I have described it. That 
I am feeling better is due only to my observance 
of the strict rules he has given me.” On July 
13, 1839, Fr. Lutz again wrote to Bishop Ro- 
sati about his sickness, complaining that “the 
hot weather proves very severe on my debili- 
tated frame and the poor stomach has forgot- 
ten his trade. It requires all my fortitude at 
times to stand the crisis.” This letter was writ- 
ten in English and not, as customary, in 
French. 

During the eight-day synod conducted by 
Bishop Rosati as a sort of spiritual retreat 
from the 21st to the 28th of April, 1839, Fr. 
Lutz acted as secretary and quarter-master. In 
the Directory of 1840 Fr. Lutz is listed as sec- 
retary to the Bishop and the Fathers Font- 
bonne, Jamison, Renaud and Fischer as curates 
of the cathedral. Fr. Ambrose Heim, who is 
classed as half-German and half-French, was 
pastor at New Madrid, Mo. 


JOHN M. LENHART, O.M.Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


8) Berichte der Leopoldinen Stiftung, vol. XII, p. 45; 
sqq. Quoted by Roemer, Theodore, O.M.Cap. “The 
Leopoldine Foundation and the Church in the United 
States.” New York, 1933, pp. 168-71; Pastoral-Blatt, 
vol. LI, 1917, pp. 134-35. 
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THE CENTRAL VEREIN AND 
CATHOLIC ACTION 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 
Episcopal Spiritual Director, Most Rev. John J. Glen- 
non, D.D., Archbishop of St. Louis. 
President, Frank C. Blied, Madison, Wis. 
First Vice-President, George Phillipp, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Second Vice-President, Rev. Edward Bruemmer, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo. 


Third Vice-President, Theodore Uttenweiler, Hartford, 
Conn. 


Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Mary Filser-Lohr, N. Y. C., 
Pres. Nat. Cath. Women’s Union. 

General Secretary, Albert Dobie, New Haven, Conn. 

Assistant Secretary, Frank Stifter, Carnegie, Pa. 

Treasurer, Wm. J. Kapp, New York, N. Y. 

Marshal, Frank Rauser, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Loyis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Wm. Siefen, 
New Haven, Conn.; John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; John L. Jantz, Detroit, Mich.; Aug. Gassinger, 
Baltimore, Md.; Bernard Schwegmann, San An- 
tonio, Tex.; Edward Kirchen, San Francisco, Calif. 


The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Catholic Action, the 
Presidents of the State Branches, and the follow- 
ing members-at-large: Louis M. Seiz, Union City, 
N. J.; Gustave Reininger, New Braunfels, Tex.; 
Fred A. Gilson, Chicago, Ill.; P. Jos. Hess, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; and Frank Saalfeld, Gervais, Ore. 


Hon. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, Ill.; Willibald 
EKibner, K.S.G., New Ulm, Minn.; John Eibeck, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Communications concerning the Central Verein should be 
addressed to the General Secretary, Albert Dobie, 
28 Tilton Street, New Haven, Conn. 


The C.B. dé S.J. is indexed in the Cath. Magazine In- 
dex section of The Cath. Bookman. 


Holy Father Thanks C. V. and N. C. W. U. 
for Spiritual Bouquet and Peter’s 
Pence Offering 


MONG the inspiring experiences the mem- 

bers of the C. V. and the N. C. W. U. 
Pilgrimage to the Eucharistic Congress and to 
Rome were privileged to enjoy, the audience 
with the Holy Father was pre-eminent. Im- 
mediately following the Budapest Congress, the 
travelers departed for the Eternal City where, 
on June 4th, they were accorded the honor, to- 
gether with members of other American pil- 
grimages, of being received in audience by His 
Holiness. Members of our Pilgrimage were 
given a favored position in the throne room 
during the audience. While there, President 
Frank C. Blied and Mr. William Siefen pre- 
sented the Pope with the Spiritual Bouquet and 
Peter’s Pence offering to which members of 


both our men’s and women’s societies con- 
tributed. 

On June 11th the Papal Secretary of State, 
E. Cardinal Pacelli, directed a letter to Mr. 
Blied, expressing the thanks of the Pontiff for 
the generosity of our members. His letter fol- 
lows: 

“T take pleasure in telling you of the Holy 
Father’s deep gratitude for the generous 
Peter’s Pence of L.It. 20,000. and for the beau- 
tiful and rich Spiritual Bouquet which you and 
Mr. Siefen presented to Him recently in token 
of the devoted homage of your organizations, 
the Catholic Central Verein of America and 
the Catholic Women’s Union of America. 

“The heart of His Holiness was profoundly 
touched by this latest evidence of His children’s 
loving attachment to Him and of their filial 
understanding of His needs both spiritual and 
temporal. It is His fervent prayer that Our 
Divine Lord may abundantly compensate you 
and your fellows with the treasures of His 
grace for the sacrifices which you have made in 
order to lay these precious gifts at the feet of 
His Vicar on earth. As a further pledge of His 
benevolence, the Common Father imparts to 
you and to Mr. Siefen, and to all the members 
of the two societies His paternal Apostolic 
Benediction. 

“With the expression of my own sentiments 
of esteem and regard, I am, my dear Mr. Blied, 

“Sincerely yours in Christ 
(Signed) “E. Card. Pacelli.” 


Program for Bethlehem Convention 
Completed 


Imposing Array of Speakers Listed for 83rd 
Annual Meeting 


HILE almost a month remains before 
delegates to the 83rd annual convention 
of the C. C. V. of A. will assemble in Bethle- 
hem, Pa., plans for the meeting are even now 
virtually completed. The convention will be 
held on Aug. 20-24 at the home of the Holy 
Ghost Society, host to the assembly, and Hotel 
Bethlehem, official convention headquarters; re- 
ligious services will take place in Holy Ghost 
Church. 
Outstanding among the events scheduled by 
the local committee in co-operation with the na- 


» tional officers will be the civic demonstration to 


be held Sunday, Aug. 21st, at Broughal High 
School. Speakers at this mass meeting are 
Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, who will analyze 
“The Outstretched Hand of Communism,” and 
Rev. Bernard W. Dempsey, 8.J., economist and 
editor of the English edition of the commentary 
on Quadragesimo anno, “Reorganization of So- 
cial Economy,” who will discuss “The Socializ- 
ation of Man.” 

Members of the Hierarchy who will attend 
the convention include, besides Bishop Muench, 
Most Rev. Samuel A, Stritch, Archbishop of 
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Milwaukee and episcopal protector of the Natl. 
Cath. Women’s Union, who will preach the ser- 
mon of the convention mass; and Most Rev. 
Moses E. Kiley, Bishop of Trenton, N. J., who 
will celebrate pontifical high mass on Sunday. 
Masses: will be read on other days of the con- 
vention for the delegates, the mass for deceased 
members being said on Tuesday. 


Formal opening of the 83rd meeting will take place 
on Sunday morning when addresses of welcome will be 
delivered by Mr. Herman Spiegel, convention chairman, 
Hon. Robert E. Pfeiffle, Mayor of Bethlehem, and Rev. 
Scot A. Fasig, pastor of Holy Ghost Parish. Mr. Frank 
C. Blied and Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, presidents of the 
men’s and women’s organizations respectively, will re- 
spond in the name of the delegates. Mr. William Siefen, 
of New Haven, Conn., will report on the- Pilgrimage 
sponsored by the C. V. to Budapest and Rome. 

The Committee on Social Action has scheduled several 
meetings, the first of these for Friday; on Saturday 
evening the Major Executive Committee will meet at 
dinner to discuss policies and hear an address by Mr. 
Bernard E. Lutz, assistant to the Director of the Cen- 
tral Bureau, on “Our Consistently Developed Program 
—A Neglected Opportunity.” On Monday evening Mr. 
F. P. Kenkel, Director C. B., will give his annual report 
of the Bureau’s activities. 

The C. V. Youth Committee has arranged a varied pro- 
gram as its contribution to the convention; included 
among the events scheduled are a conference for moder- 
ators of youth groups, a dinner for young delegates and 
guests, mass meeting at which youth problems and con- 
ditions will be discussed, and a dance. The N. C. W. 
U. delegates will participate in several joint sessions 
with the men, including the formal opening meeting on 
Sunday, several of the youth meetings and the clos- 
ing session on Wednesday. 

Business meetings will begin on Monday and will 
continue until Wednesday noon. Ample time has been 
allotted for meetings of the various convention com- 
mittees, especially for the resolutions committee. The 
Pennsylvania Branch will conduct a short convention 
beginning Saturday morning and culminating in the af- 
ternoon. 

As a climax to the five-day assembly, the local com- 
mittee has arranged a scenic tour through Delaware 
a and Poconos, closing with dinner at Ross Common 

anor. 


While the efforts of the officers in arranging 
for the gathering augurs well for a successful 
convention, the ultimate success of the meeting 
does not rest with them, but rather with indi- 
vidual Branches and societies. No matter how 
well the committee discharges its function, un- 
less affiliated units send their quota of dele- 
gates, men both competent and conscientious, 
able and willing to transmit what they see and 
learn at the national convention to their con- 
stituents, the convention cannot be accounted 
successful. For it is the rank and file of the 
membership who must carry out the instruc- 
tions and principles laid down by the national 
leaders. This is the most the convention can 
hope to accomplish: to enunciate the principles, 
point out their practical application, and in- 
culcate the delegates, leaders in their respective 
societies, with a spirit of determination and 
enthusiasm to work for the cause of Catholic 
Action. The issue is clearly drawn; the duty 
of sending delegates may perhaps be difficult, 
but the rewards for any sacrifices made are suf- 
ficient to induce every society affiliated with the 


C. V. to make all possible efforts to be repre- 
sented at what might be called “An Institute 
for Catholic Action.” 


Archbishop Drossaerts Grants Mandate to 
Texas State League 


ANCTION to participate in Catholic Action 

in the Archdiocese of San Antonio has 
been granted the Catholic State League of 
Texas by His Excellency, Most Rev. Arthur J. 
Drossaerts, Archbishop of that See. 

At a recent executive committee meeting Rt. 
Rev. P. J. Schnetzer, pastor of St. Joseph’s 
Church, San Antonio, and Mr. Walter Albrecht, 
secretary of the League, were requested to 
draw up the petition to the Archbishop. Their 
letter, dated June 1st, pointed to the statement 
of the Holy Father that “unless the laity re- 
ceive such a mandate from the ruling body of 
the Church, they inject themselves into an of- 
fice which does not properly belong to them.” 

Archbishop Drossaerts’ Mandate, 
mail, states: 

“The Catholic State League of Texas is amongst the 
societies specially recommended to our faithful people 
in the Diocesan Synod of the Archdiocese. 

“Fully cognizant of the splendid aims and the good 
work done through its efficient officers and zealous 
members We do not hesitate, in order to encourage and 
direct the work of your noble society more and more, to 
issue to you this Mandate to participate in the Aposto- 
late of the Hierarchy and to devote yourselves whole- 
heartedly to all the works of Catholic Action. 

“This official commission extends also to the socie- 
ties affiliated with your organization, that is the men’s 
and women’s sections for their activities in the Arch- 
diocese of San Antonio. 

“More power to the League and may God’s richest 
blessings be showered upon every one of its members. 
(Signed) Arthur J. Drossaerts, Archbishop of San An- 
tonio.” 


sent by return 


Three Wisconsin Prelates Grant Mandate for 
Catholic Action to C. V. Branch 


PISCOPAL sanction to participate in the 
works of Catholic Action has been 
granted the C. V. of Wisconsin for the dioceses 
of Milwaukee, Green Bray and La Crosse by the 
respective Ordinaries. The petition on behalf 
of the society was presented to their Excellen- 
cies by Rev. C. J. Eschweiler, spiritual director. 
In granting the Mandate for the Archdiocese 
of Milwaukee, Most Rev. Samuel A. Stritch 
calls attention to the necessity of the laity en- 
rolling themselves in the lay apostolate, in re- 
sponse to the Holy Father’s request. 

“It gives me very great pleasure,” the Archbishop de- 
clares, “to write you a word of commendation on the 
good work for Holy Church which is being done by the 
Wisconsin Branch of the Men’s Central Verein. I have 
observed carefully the great devotion to Holy Church 
of these good men and been edified by their eagerness 
to engage under their Ordinaries in the works of Ca- 
tholic Action. Will you kindly say to them that I ap- 
preciate their fine efforts for Religion and bless their 


endeavors? : 1 
“Today the Catholic laity with great enthusiasm is 
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answering the call of the Holy Father and enrolling 
themselves in the lay apostolate. Your organization 
can help them immensely in educating them on the 
Teachings of the Papal Encyclicals and helping them 
to formulate programs of true Catholic Action. With 
false prophets about us on every side our laity must 
and will come to our assistance in our effort to save 
human society to Christ. 

“Again asking you to extend to these good men my 
blessing and prayers for their success, Sincerely 
yours, etc.” ‘ 

His Excellency, Most Rev. Paul Rhode, Bishop of 
Green Bay, instructed his secretary, Rev. Delbert W. 
Basche, to inform Fr. Eschweiler that “he gladly ac- 
cords the State branch of the Catholic Central Verein 
his mandate to continue its work of Catholic Action in 
the Green Bay Diocese.” 

The Bishop of the La Crosse Diocese, Most Rev. Alex- 
ander J. McGavick, wrote: “You surely have my man- 
date to proceed. The field is wide and many activities 
await welcome hearts and hands to take them up and 
push them forward, and these willing hearts and hands, 
I well know, abound in the Catholic Central Verein.” 
His Excellency suggested the members consider means 
to combat Communism, especially to discuss ways to 
reach the workers ‘with the view of imparting some 
knowledge of Christian principles.” 


Refugees’ Committee Reports Winter’s 
Activities 


TOTAL of 141 new cases were added to 

the records of the Committee for Catholic 
Refugees from Germany from October to April, 
according to figures released recently by offi- 
cers of the group, headed by Most Rev. Joseph 
F. Rummel, Archbishop of New Orleans. 

Ninety-three cases were closed during the period, 
leaving a total of 473 refugees yet to be provided for. 
Positions have been secured for 22 persons in various 
fields, but so far American Catholics have not respond- 
ed to the various appeals for assistance for these peo- 
ple as generously as they should. Attempts are being 
made to locate the refugees, both professional and non- 
professional men, in other countries, particularly in 
South America. 

Affidavits are needed for a great number of exiles 
whose numbers include professional men, teachers, 
business men, tradesmen and houseworkers. Archbishop 
Rummel has approved the Committee’s efforts to set 
up a self-help department, whereby refugees themselves 
will assist in rendering aid to their fellow refugees. The 
Committee is assisting the Holland Committee by con- 


tributing $500 per month to help defray the expenses 
of that organization. 


Rural Life Conf. Inaugurates Magazine 


MOVEMENT, dedicated to so noble an 
end as “the achievement of economic, so- 
cial, and spiritual security for the American 
agriculturist,” needs adequate means to express 
its views and promote its aims. It is well, 
therefore, the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference has inaugurated the Catholic Rural 
Life Bulletin, a quarterly, the first issue of 
which came from the press on May 20th. Both 
the contents and makeup hold out the promise 
of a useful career, and hence we would wish for 
the new publication many subscribers who may 
expect to receive more than their money’s 
worth at the subscription price of one dollar 
per year. 


It is a broad field of human culture the new Bulletin 
is intended to till and foster; this the contents of the 
first issue reveal: “Agrarianism in the Christian Social 
Order,” Most Rev. A. J. Muench; “The Rural Parish 
School Problem,” Rev. Jos. H. Ostdiek; “The Status of 
Church Art and Architecture,’ Ralph Adams Cram; 
“Why Crop Control?,” Raymond J. Conley; “Credit Re- 
lief for the American Farmer,’ John A. Cavanaugh, 
and, in consonance with the spiritual program of the 
Conference, the article by Rev. John E. McNamara: 
“Religious Difficulties Among Catholic Farmers.” We 
are confident we shall be tempted on more occasions 
than one to quote from the Catholic Rural Life Bulletin 
in future issues of our Magazine. 


For a Rural Catholic Press 


‘DECENTLY the Central Bureau issued a 

press bulletin entitled “Catholics and the 
Reawakening of the Rural Press,” calling atten- 
tion to the decline of the influence exercised by 
metropolitan papers and the growing import- 
ance of rural publications; the article, pointing 
out that Catholics have a definite obligation in 
this regard, has been well received. 

A Benedictine Abbot, well known for the interest he 
takes in rural welfare, replied after receipt of a copy of 
the article: 

“T quite agree with you that rural publications by 
Catholics would be a most valuable aid in the defence of 
Christianity and in the reconstruction of society in ac- 
cordance with Christian principles. I have had some- 
thing like this in mind for some years. I shall keep 
my eyes open for any possible opportunity for realiz- 
ing this project.” 

Rt. Rev. Jos. D. Selinger, spiritual director 
C. U. of Missouri, wrote a special article in the 
Vienna, Mo., Home Adviser, on the subject, 
concluding ‘Indeed, the move deserves the co- 
operation of Catholics throughout the land, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific coasts, from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf.” 

The article in question states that in view of 
the declining population in the cities, where Ca- 
tholics are proportionately more numerous than 
in the country, rural Catholics have a definite 
obligation. “They should bend every effort,” 
the bulletin declares, ‘“‘to safeguard their preci- 
ous inheritance while at the same time counsel- 
ing their brothers. An ably conducted rural 
paper would undoubtedly prove an effective 
means toward this end.” 


In Behalf of Higher Education 


ERY little has been accomplished thus far 
Ag: by Catholics of our country towards pro- 
viding aid to worthy and talented young Cath- 
olic laymen and women, anxious to prepare for 
a professional career. We have here a prob- 
lem our own C. V. should have considered long 
ago. The university, the founding of which 
was debated at conventions of the C. V. over 
sixty years ago, has come to naught. In its 
stead we should provide a fund from which 
both young men and women, sons and daugh- 
ters of members, could be assisted towards 
completing their education. 
Branches of the National Grange, an organ- 
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ization of farmers, have set an example we 
should not be slow to emulate. Peceraine to 
the National Grange Clip Sheet, “the Educa- 
tional Aid Fund of the State Grange in Massa- 
chusetts, which assists young people in that or- 
ganization to get a higher education than that 
afforded in the public schools, has reached the 
sum of $125,000, which is constantly loaned out 
at a very low interest rate and with easy pay- 
ments by the students after they complete their 
course.” Massachusetts was, the account con- 
tinues, “a pioneer in this project, but at least 
12 other Grange states have adopted a similar 
plan, which in all instances is working out suc- 
cessfully.” 


The most recent fund of this nature was established 
by the Ohio Branch of the national organization. 


YOUTH MOVEMENT 
The Bethlehem Youth Conference 


T a time when organizations throughout 
i the world, political and religious, Catho- 
lic and non-Catholic, are competing for youth’s 
favor, loudly proclaiming the great things they 
are doing for youth, it is indeed gratifying to 
note the C. V. Youth Movement leaders have 
wisely adopted the policy of permitting youth 
do things for themselves. The leaders offer 
counsel and guidance but are willing to give the 
members of youth groups the opportunity to 
work out their own destiny. 

This, according to Rev. Edward A. Bruem- 
mer, director of the Movement, is to be the key- 
note of all youth meetings at the forthcoming 
national C. V. convention, to be held in Bethle- 
hem, Pa., Aug. 20-24. ‘‘We are stressing the 
fact that we are not trying to do something 
for youth,” he insists, “but are trying to help 
them do something for themselves.” 

A diversified program has been arranged by 
- the committee for the Bethlehem assembly. On 
Sunday evening, a dinner for young people and 
their elders will be held at which Fr. Bruemmer 
will speak on the subject, “Youth Must Act.” 
The second speaker on the program, Mr. Hugh 
McFadden, a young attorney of Bethlehem, will 
discuss ways of “Training Youth for Leader- 
ship.” The first youth meeting will take place 
the following morning, while a similar session 
has been scheduled for Tuesday morning. At 
these meetings priests will meet in committee 
with the young men to discuss various aspects 
of the Movement. 

Tuesday evening priests associated with 
youth organizations will assemble in a special 
session to hear Fr. Bruemmer explain the book- 
let, “Guide for the Training of Youth for Ca- 
tholic Action,” which he and Rev. R. B. Schu- 
ler, member of the C. V. Committee on Social 
Action, have prepared, and which will be pub- 
lished by the Central Bureau shortly. Follow- 
ing this conference the general youth meeting 
will take place. Fr. Bruemmer will consider 


“We and Underprivileged Youth,’ while Mr. 
James C. Lanshe, an attorney of Allentown, 
Pa., will discuss ““The Young Catholic Worker.” 

The program outlined by the committee is 
perhaps the most extensive ever to be arranged 
for aC. V. convention. Delegates attending the 
various youth sessions will, it is expected, come 
to realize that the C. V. has a definite place in 
the lives of young Catholics, that it has a pro- 
gram worthy of their attention and interest, 
and that it can offer them both the wisdom of 
long experience and a freshness of viewpoint 
because its leaders have not been content to rest 
on their laurels but have pioneered in new fields 
of Catholic social action. 


* * x 


In virtue of faculties granted by Pope Pius 
XI, the Sacred Penitentiary has granted in per- 
petuity the petition of the newly appointed 
Cardinal Hinsley, on behalf of the Catholic 
Young Men’s Society of Great Britain. 


Members of the organization can gain a plenary in- 
dulgence, under the usual conditions, on the day they 
are admitted to the society, on certain prescribed feast 
days, once each month when they receive Holy Com- 
munion in a body, and at the hour of death by receiv- 
ing the sacraments of Penance and the Holy Eucharist 
—or at least by making an act of contrition—and in- 
voking the name of Jesus. 

Partial indulgences may be gained by attendance at 
meetings according to the rules. 


* * oo 


_ With more than 1000 young men and women 
in attendance, the first rally of the Catholic 
Youth Organization, recently established in the 
Diocese of Ottawa, Canada, was held in a local 
theatre a few weeks ago. 

Various speakers outlined the aims, ideals and func- 
tions of the organization; its purpose is “to supervise, 
co-ordinate and establish youth activities in the Eng- 
lish-speaking parishes on a city-wide basis and to con- 
solidate Catholic youth in all fields of life by a care- 
fully prepared youth program, both spiritual and 
social.” 

The Ottawa C. Y. O. will participate in the Catholic ' 
Youth Congress of Canada, to be held in that city in 
the fall. Ae re 

The legitimate claims of youth for a share in 
material prosperity are recognized in the 
Church’s program for the reconstruction of So- 
ciety, declared Most Rev. John A. Duffy, Bishop 
of Buffalo, at the biennial convention of the 
Knights of St. John, held in Philadelphia late 
in June. 

“Fostered by governments based on atheism, a new 
generation conceived in irreligion and dedicated to re- 
volt has grown to menacing proportions,” His Excel- 
lency asserted. “To preserve Catholic youth from so 
soul-killing a program is the most immediate problem 
of the Catholic Church ... We may not hope, barring 
the grace of God, that subversive ideas will leave them 
unscathed. -% 

“It is the work of every individual and every or- 
ganization in the Church to give practical effect to the 
program of the Church for the reconstruction of the 
social order... It is not, indeed, the work of the Church 
to provide material prosperity, but in fulfilling her di- 
vine mission she is bound to contemplate the whole 
nature of man, both his material wants as well as his 
spiritual needs.” 
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Continuing, Bishop Duffy insisted that “the challenge 
to youth must be answered by re-emphasis on the 
spiritual. The blatant denial of God and the soul will 
not destroy the one or the other . . . Willing obedience 
to law cannot prevail among a people unless the mind 
and the conscience are trained in the formative period 
of youth to a sincere recognition of the divine sanction 
legitimate government enjoys.” 


afé Kk ie 


Some 2500 annotated entries are included in 
the 500-page volume, “American Youth: An 
Annotated Bibliography,’ prepared for the 
American Youth Commission by Louise Arnold 
Menefee and M. M. Chambers. The entries 
represent recent writings “in a score of the 
major areas of human knowledge,” divided in- 
to 19 chapters and dealing with such questions 
as youth problems, attitudes, unemployment, 
education, health, family life, housing, leisure, 
religion, delinquency, rural youth, recreation, 
character, Negro youth, etc., etc. 


The annotations are somewhat in the nature of di- 
gests of the books, magazine and newspaper articles 
included in the survey. Leaders of youth groups and 
those interested in the youth question can obtain an 
accurate cross-section of what America (especially non- 
Catholic America) is thinking with reference to youth, 
from a work of this kind. 


SOCIAL STUDY AND STUDY 
CLUBS 


N Pentacost Sunday the first county-wide 

assemby of Study Clubs organized in 
Logan County, Arkansas, met at Subiaco. The 
audience of some 200 persons heard addresses 
on various aspects of the study club movement, 
a project fostered by the Cath. Union and the 
Cath. Women’s Union of that State. A total 
of eight clubs from six parishes participated in 
the program. 


The assembly was opened with the address of the 
president of the Northwest District League, Mr. John 
Willems, on “Helping the Church.’ Members of clubs 
then spoke on the following subjects: “Christ, the 
Model of Youth,” by James Lensing, Scranton; ‘Study 
Clubs Promote Catholic Action,’ by Miss Helen 
Fritsche, Prairie View; “Do Rural Catholics Need Study 
Clubs?”, by Miss Margaret Minden, Charleston; “Our 
Miniature Altar,’ by Charles Walters, Ratcliff; “The 
Mass—a True Sacrifice,’ by Miss Gertrude Edelhuber, 
Subiaco; “Our Study Club,” by George Siebenmorgen, 
Morrison Bluff; and “Youth’s Social Life,’ by Henry 
Anhalt, Shoal Creek. 

The principal speaker of the day was Rt. Rev. Ed- 
ward Burgert, O.S.B., Abbot of New Subiaco Abbey, 
who spoke on “Catholic Action in Foreign Countries and 
in America,” contrasting the capabilities of the trained 
Catholic with those of the partially trained member of 
the Church. He commended the study clubs and urged 
the establishment of additional units. 

The moderators of the various clubs likewise ad- 
dressed the gathering. Rev. Richard Eveld, O.S.B., of 
Scranton and Prairie View, asked the members of the 
clubs to pray for converts. Rev. Augustine Linbeck, 
O.S.B., of Charleston and Ratcliff, exhibited and ex- 
plained the miniature altar, constructed by him, and 
indicated its value in interpreting the different parts of 
the mass. Rev. Alphonse Mueller, O.S.B., of Subiaco, 
compared the assembly to the first Pentacost, while 
Rev. Stephen Heinkele, O.S.B., of Morrison Bluff, spoke 
on the indestructibility of the Church’s doctrines. Rev. 


eorge Strassner, O.S.B., of Subiaco College, stressed 
os ad of enthusiasm for the Catholic Faith, and the 
program was concluded by the address of the Sub- 
prior of the Abbey, Rev. Gregory Kehres, O.S.B. 

While the majority of the study club members are 
farmers, all but one of the groups announced their in- 
tention to continue functioning during the summer. 
The assembly voted to conduct a similar meeting in Oc- 
tober. 


+E * 


The Study Club sponsored by members of the 
C. V. in Fort Wayne, Ind., gave a dinner on 
July 6th in honor of Rt. Rev. Msgr. Charles A. 
Thiele, spiritual director of the St. Joseph’s 
State League, who recently commemorated the 
golden jubilee of his ordination. 

In his remarks to the members Msgr. Thiele stated the 
occasion was one of deep significance to him, as it in- 
dicated his efforts in behalf of the group were so well 
appreciated. Msgr. Thiele has been closely associated 
with the Club during the some ten years of its exist- 
ence and has been its leading spirit. 


CO-OPERATION AND CREDIT 
UNIONS 


An unusual increase in the number of Fed- 
eral Credit Unions was recorded during the 
twelve months ending Dec. 31st last, according 
to figures just released by the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. The number operating at the 
close of the year was 2500, an increase of 638, 
or 34 percent, over the 1862 in operation at the 
beginning of the period. Assets of the 2103 
Unions reporting totaled $18,311,292, of which 
$14,900,544 represented money loaned to mem- 
bers. 

The number of loans outstanding at the close of the 
year was 199,486, while the average amount on loan by 
individual Unions was $7085. During the period begin- 
ning with their organization through to Dec. 31st, 636,- 
333 loans totaling $49,553,945 had been made by the 
groups reporting. The average amount of all loans 


made during this period was $78, while the total amount 
loaned per Credit Union was $23,563. 

Total reserves for bad loans and undivided profits ag- 
gregated $1,115,742, or $531 per Credit Union, on Dec. 
31st. This amount represents an increase of $289 per 
Union over the total reported at the end of 1936. Dur- 
ing 1937 a total net profit of $661,959, or an average 
of $315 per Union, was reported by the 2103 Unions. 
This represents an increase of $411,701, or $168 per 
Union, over the net profit of $250,258 accruing for 1936 
to the 1701 groups reporting at the end of that year. 

The largest number of Credit Unions of this type 
are chartered by employees of the Federal Government. 
With respect to the number chartered in any one State, 
Pennsylvania led all other States with 296, while New 
York had 294. 


<2 SS ER = é 
Toward the end of June the C. B. issued a 
press bulletin concerning the establishment of 
Credit Unions in Banks. While most bankers 
were at first opposed to the institution of the 
C. U., many have changed their opinion in re- 
cent years and are now advocating the estab- 
lishment of Unions for the benefit of their em- 

ployees. 
The bulletin quoted the June 22nd issue of 
The American Banker, a daily, as reporting 
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that five Unions were in operation in as many 
banks from Cleveland to Spokane, Wash. 


The July 2nd issue of the publication states that an- 
other such Union is operating successfully, at Louis- 
ville, Ky. This institution, conducted by the employees 
of the Citizens Union National Bank and the Fidelity 
and Columbia Trust Co., has been functioning since 
1935. Assets amount to $20,000, while the membership 
totals 250. Since its organization the Union has loaned 
nearly $50,000 and “has suffered losses so small as to 
be inconsequential.” “Its place in the affairs of the 
bank and trust company is undeniable,” reports the 
president. 

From this it should be evident the Credit Union con- 
stitutes no threat to the legitimate business of a bank, 
small or large. The one business hurt by the C. U. is 
that of the loan shark and certain “legitimate” money- 
lending agencies that charge the unfortunate borrower 
up to 42 percent interest per annum on small loans. 

ke ste 


Reports presented at the annual Saskatche- 
wan Conference of Co-operative Trading As- 
sociations, held this year in Saskatoon on June 
21 and 22, showed that steady progress was 
made by co-operative enterprises during the 
past year. Highty-one societies were formed 
during this period, 72 of which were trading 
associations, bringing the Province’s total num- 
ber of co-operatives to 525. Since the passage 
of the Credit Union Act a year ago 16 Unions 
have been established; four of these are in Ca- 
tholic parishes. , 

Especially gratifying to the Prairie Messenger, week- 
ly published by the Benedictine Fathers of St. Peter’s 
Abbey, Muenster, Sask., was the presence of a consid- 
erable number of Catholics at the sessions. Mr. George 
Keen, a Catholic, and general secretary of the Co- 
operative Union of Canada—who addressed the 1935 
convention of the C. V., held in La Crosse, Wis.—was 
publicly honored by the delegates who “presented him 
with a gift in token of their appreciation for his efforts 
towards promoting co-operation in Saskatchewan and 
the entire Dominion.” 

“A Catholic occupied the chair: during one of the ses- 
sions,” the Messenger: reports. “A Catholic was ap- 
pointed a member of the resolutions committee; a Ca- 
tholic was elected to the executive committee; a Catho- 
lic priest pronounced the blessing at the public 
luncheon and a Catholic alderman, in the absence of 
the mayor, welcomed the Conference to the city.” 


aie *k 


Largely through the efforts of the Missouri 
Catholic Credit Union Conference, of which Mr. 
B. J. Barhorst is president, three new Credit 
Unions have been organized in St. Louis, es- 
tablished in as many German Parishes. 

Societies have been formed in Holy Ghost and St. 
Bernard’s Parishes in recent weeks, while the St. Engel- 
bert’s C. U. has been operating somewhat longer. In 
addition, there is prospect of the organization of still 
another Union, also in a parish where German-Ameri- 
cans predominate. At present 13 Unions are function- 
ing in parishes located in St. Louis and St. Louis 
county. 2) ee 
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Not a few of the inquiries regarding the or- 
ganization and operation of Parish Credit 
Unions, addressed to us in the course of a year, 
come from distant parts of the world. A re- 
cent request of this nature declared: 


“The need for some such organization [as the Credit 
Union] is as great in the Philippines as in the States. 
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I would greatly appreciate your sending me whatever 
literature you may have published on the subject.” 


THE C. V. AND ITS BRANCHES 


Convention Calendar 


Catholic Central Verein of America and Na- 
tional Catholic Women’s Union: Bethlehem, 
Pa., August 20-24. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of Pennsylvania: Beth- 


lehem, August 20-24, simultaneously with con- 
vention of C...C. Va ofA. 


C. V. and C. W. U. of New York: Troy, Sep- 
tember 3-5. 


C. U. and C. W. U. of Arkansas: Conway, 
September 4-5. 

Cath. Federation and C. W. U. of California: 
Los Angeles, September 4-6. 

C. U. and C. W. U. of Missouri: Washing- 
ton, September 18-20. 

St. Joseph’s State League and C. W. U. of 
Indiana: Indianapolis, September 18-20. 

C. U. and C. W. U. of Ohio: Cleveland, Sep- 
tember 24-26. 


C. V. and C. W. U. of Minnesota: Madison, 
September 25-26. 


Archbishop Stritch to Attend Bethlehem 
Meeting 


HILE in Milwaukee to confer with offi- 

cers of the Cath. Women’s League of 
Wisconsin, Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, president, 
Natl. Cath. Women’s Union, called upon Most 
Rev. Samuel A. Stritch, Archbishop of Milwau- 
kee and episcopal protector of the organization, 
to invite His Excellency to the forthcoming 
joint convention of the C. V. and N. C. W. U. 
at Bethlehem. Members of both organizations 
will be gratified to learn that Archbishop 
Stritch has agreed to attend the convention. 


In addition to his activities in behalf of the N. C. W. 
U., Archbishop Stritch has long been closely associated 
with the C. V. 


Bishop Muench Observes Silver Jubilee 


S a climax to the various civic and ecclesi- 

astical functions in honor of the silver 
jubilee of his ordination, Most Rev. Aloisius J. 
Muench, Bishop of Fargo, N. D., celebrated 
pontifical high mass in St. Mary’s Cathedral on 
the feast of his patron Saint, June 23rd. A 
special note of interest was added_to the oc- 
casion by the presence of His Excellency’s 
widowed mother and other close relatives, 
former teachers and students of the Bishop, and 
12 former fellow seminarians. 

The sermon of the mass was preached by 
Most Rev. John G. Murray, Archbishop of St. 
Paul, who dwelt upon the significance of social 
justice and social charity as exemplified in the 
life and labors of the jubilarian. Following 
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the mass a testimonial dinner was held at a lo- 
cal hotel. 


Speakers at the dinner were Archbishop Murray, 
who spoke on the Holy Father; Very Rev. William T. 
Mulloy, rector of the cathedral, who surveyed the ac- 
complishments of Bishop Muench since his arrival in 
Fargo; Rev. James A. Byrnes, of St. Paul, executive 
secretary of the Natl. Cath. Rural Life Conference, who 
presented the Bishop with a bronze plaque in recogni- 
tion of his work in the Conference; and Msgr. John 
Baker, vicar general, who spoke in behalf of the di- 
ocesan clergy. : ; : 

In response, Bishop Muench spoke with feeling of his 
mother, his childhood and years of study, and of the 
responsibilities, joys and sorrows he shares with the 
clergy and laity of his diocese. Telegrams of congratu- 
lation were received from Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni 
Cicognani, Papal Legate, His Eminence, Patrick Cardi- 
nal Hayes, numerous archbishops, bishops, priests and 
organizations in various sections of the country. 

In attendance at the pontifical mass were, besides 
Archbishop Murray and the jubilarian, eight bishops 
and two Abbots. The Central Verein was represented 
by Mr. Joseph Matt, chairman of the Social Action 
Committee, and by Mr. Nicholas Dietz, Jr. The Natl. 
Catholic Women’s Union was represented by Mrs. Mary 
Filser Lohr, president. 


Most Rev. Bishop Schwertner Commends 
Kansas Branch 


XPRESSING his regret at being unable to 
attend the annual convention of the C. V 
of Kansas, conducted at Colwich in May, Most 
Rey. Aug. J. Schwertner, Bishop of Wichita, in 
a letter to the organization’s secretary announc- 
ing that Rt. Rev. Msgr. G. Birrenbach would 
be his official representative, earnestly com- 
mends the work of the C. V., particularly in 
the State of Kansas. 


“The Central Verein since its organization,’ His Ex- 
cellency wrote, “has done splendid work in the Diocese 
and State of Kansas and it is my earnest desire that 
they continue this work along the line of Catholic Ac- 
tion in union with the other societies and under the 
leadership of the Bishops of the State. 

“Kindly extend to the delegates my best wishes for 
a successful convention and also my episcopal blessing 
on their work. Fraternally yours in Christ, etc.” 


Fifty -first Annual Convention of Connecticut 
Branch 


ELEGATES from affiliated societies in 

nine cities assembled in Wallingford, 
Conn., on June 18th for the 51st annual con- 
vention of the C. V. of Connecticut, held in Holy 
Trinity Parish. On the opening day of the 
three-day meeting of this, the oldest C. V. State 
Branch, the officers met in executive session to 
discuss policies and details of the convention 
program. 

The first open session was held in the after- 
noon at which Mr. James V. Lee, Town War- 
den of Wallingford, welcomed the visitors in 
behalf of the city officials. Mr. Albert A. 
Dobie, president, read his annual message, per- 
taining to youth, membership, the Central Bu- 
reau, Credit Unions, the Catholic press, the 
radio, and legislation. . 


At this meeting delegates reported on the activities 
of their respective societies, their co-operation with 
pastors, their participation in various social and civic 
undertakings, and their sponsorship of specialized ac- 
tivities. The assembly approved the recommendation 
calling for the abolition of the annual fall meeting 
heretofore conducted by the Branch. The delegates like- 
wise favored the retention of the existing membership 
dues, 25 cents for beneficial societies and 10 cents for 
social organizations. 

On Sunday morning the convention mass meeting 
was held in the parish hall. Warden Lee repeated his 
greeting of the previous day and Rev. John J. Delaney, 
assistant pastor, welcomed the visitors to the parish. 
The resolutions proposed by the committee were dis- 
cussed and approved. Rev. Anthony M. Kaicher, 
spiritual director, spoke on Catholic Action and Com- 
munism, 

Following this meeting the delegates repaired to Holy 
Trinity Church for the convention mass, celebrated by 
Rev. Vincent Bodnar, assistant pastor of Holy Trinity 
Parish; Rev. Alfred Menth, C.SS.R., preached the ser- 
mon, on Loyalty and Catholic Action. In the after- 
noon a picnic was conducted for the delegates at a local 
park; on Monday the mass for deceased members was 
celebrated. 

Officers elected for the coming year are: President, 
Charles A. Wollschlager, Waterbury; first vice-presi- 
dent, John G. Frank, New Britain; second vice-presi- 


dent, Charles J. Frey, Waterbury; third vice-president, , 


Mrs. Mary Misbach, president of the Women’s State 
Branch; secretary, Edward F. Lemke, Meriden; and 
treasurer, George H. C. Koehm, Bridgeport. It was 
fee next year’s convention will be held at Wat- 
erbury. 


Vigorous Meeting of Illinois Branch in Chicago 


LMOST to a man the delegates attending 

the 44th annual convention of the Cath. 
Union of Illinois, conducted May 29-30 at St. 
Martin’s Parish, Chicago, agreed that the fu- 
ture of the organization appears brighter than 
it has for some time. This new spirit was evi- 
denced in the various sessions and meetings, in 
which the members participated with vigor and 
enthusiasm. At every turn personal differences 
of opinion were sacrificed to the general wel- 
fare of the Branch. From the opening session 
of the executive committee on Saturday night 
to the closing hymn on Monday afternoon, the 
delegates executed their appointed functions 
with earnestness and dispatch. 


Throughout Saturday the delegates arrived 
from all sections of the State, and that evening 
the first session of the executive committee was 
held, at which final convention plans were out- 
lined. Early the next morning the delegates as- 
sembled in the parish auditorium to participate 
in the opening meeting, likewise attended by the 
delegates to the 22nd annual convention of the 
Cath. Women’s League. At this meeting Rey. 
Francis J. Schikowski, pastor of the host par- 
ish, delivered a welcoming address, as did 
J udge Dennis J. Normoyle, chief justice of the 
Circuit Court, who spoke in behalf of the civic 
authorities, and Mr. Michael F. Girten, honor- 


ary president of the C. V., and chairman of the | 


local committee. The Branch presidents, Mr. 
Henry Beuckmann and Mrs. Elizabeth Vonder- 
heide, responded in the name of the Branches, 


po) a 
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following which the convention committees 
were appointed. 

At 11 o’clock solemn high mass was celebrat- 
ed in the parish church by Rev. Walter L. Fas- 
nacht, the sermon, on the Christian Family, 
being preached by Rev. Bernard J. Laukemper. 
Following dinner the convention mass meeting 
was conducted in the auditorium, and consisted 
of addresses by Rev. James A. Magner, who 
spoke on the history and present conditions in 
Mexico, and Mr. Bernard E. Lutz, Assistant to 
the Director of the Central Bureau, who dis- 
cussed the activities and work of the Bureau. 
After the convention banquet the visitors again 
assembled in the parish hall to hear the finalists 
in the oratorical contest sponsored by the 
Women’s League. 

Immediately following the requiem mass cele- 
brated for all deceased members of the organ- 
ization on Monday, the delegates participated 
in the first formal business session; Mr. Beuck- 
mann read his presidential message, the presi- 
dents of the various district leagues reported on 
their activities. The work of agitation to se- 
cure new affiliations was discussed in detail and 
other business transacted. 

Resolutions adopted pertained to the Holy 
Father, the Catholic press, Education, Parish 
Credit Unions, the Legion of Decency, Missions, 
Central Bureau and Study Clubs, and Intoler- 
ance. Officers elected for the coming year in- 
clude: president, Jos. B. Engelmeyer, Quincy; 
first vice-president, Edwin Hitpas, Carlyle; 
second vice-president, Frank G. Haase, Chi- 
cago; recording secretary, Fred A. Gilson, Chi- 
cago; financial secretary, George Stoecker, Chi- 
cago; and treasurer, Fr. Becherer, East St. 
Louis. Quincy was named the tentative site 
for next year’s convention. 


Oregon Branch Holds One-Day Convention 


OCIETIES affiliated with the Oregon State 
Federation of Catholic Societies, our C. V. 
Branch in that State, sent their quota of rep- 
resentatives to the annual convention of the 
Federation conducted on June 19th at Portland. 
The delegates transacted considerable business 
in the short space of time at their disposal. 
The convention was opened with high mass, 
- celebrated in St. Joseph’s Church by Rev. Bone- 
venture Huesser, O.S.B., pastor, while Rev. 
Damien Jentges, O.S.B., of St. Benedict’s Ab- 
bey, St. Benedict, Ore., preached the sermon. 
Following mass dinner was served to 128 
persons, including delegates and visitors. In 
the afternoon the business sessions were be- 
gun; save for an intermission at 5 o’clock they 
were continued until 8 p. m. Among the speak- 
ers of the afternoon was Fr. Damien. 


The delegates adopted a set of seven resolutions, 
pledging their loyalty to the Holy Father; condemning 
the religious persecutions in various foreign countries 
and assuring their suffering fellow-Catholics of their 
sympathy and prayers; urging Catholic parents to send 


their children to Catholic schools; deploring the strug- 
gles between capital and labor and the internal dissen- 
slon among union employees. 


Other resolutions insisted the sanctity of the family 
must be preserved; pledged support to the campaign to 


stamp out objectionable literature; and endorsed the re- 
treat movement. 


St. Boniface Day Celebrations 


| Rysee year a number of C, V. societies, Dis- 
trict Leagues and Branches observe the 
feast of their patron, St. Boniface, with special 
ceremonies, and this year was no exception. 
The Milwaukee District of the C. V. of Wiscon- 
sin, for example, sponsored a mass meeting con- 
sisting of high mass, addresses, etc., in St. Jo- 
seph’s Church and Hall on June 5th. 


Members of the Allegheny County Section, 
Pa., observed the feast day by attending solemn 
high mass in St. Ambrose Church, Spring Hill. 
Following the mass they assembled in the par- 
ish hall for dinner, at which a number of 
priests and laymen delivered addresses on the 
life and work of St. Boniface. 


The eleventh annual celebration of St. Boniface Day in 
St. Paul was attended by hundreds of German-Ameri- 
can Catholics who marched to the Cathedral in proces- 
sion to hear the words of their Archbishop, Most Rev. 
John G. Murray. His Excellency admonished his lis- 
teners to heed the words St. Boniface addressed to 
his followers: “Be strong in the Lord. Hope in Him, 
for He will save your souls.” Drawing a parallel with 
France one hundred years ago and Ireland after a 
period of 700 years, the speaker indicated that the citi- 
zens of Germany today may be forced in self defense 
to turn to anarchy, take up arms and crush persecution 
against the service of the Lord. 

German Catholics of Philadelphia assembled in St. 
Peter’s Church to pay homage to St. Boniface in a cele- 
bration sponsored by the C. V. Volksverein. Services 
consisted of devotions, a sermon by Rev. Francis A. 
Bitterer, C.SS.R., on the life of St. Boniface, and Bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament. Following the re- 
ligious exercises, the crowd gathered in St. Peter’s hall 
for a social hour. 


New Maternity Guilds Organized 


HROUGH the efforts of Rev. Jos. J. 

Schagemann, C.SS.R., the first Maternity 
Guild to be established in a Redemptorist par- 
ish has been organized in St. Gerard’s Parish, 
Lima, O., where Fr. Schagemann, founder of 
the Maternity Guild Plan, is stationed. The 
new unit has been called the Guild of Our Moth- 
er of Perpetual Help. 

The new organization was formed strictly according 
to the method outlined by Fr. Schagemann in a series 
of articles on the subject published in the Bulletin of 
the Natl. Cath. Women’s Union. Literature was sent 
to prospective members and especially young married 
men and women were invited to attend the first meet- 
ing. At this session the plan was outlined at greater 
length and the response was enthusiastic. Within ten 
days following its organization, the Guild had 77 mem- 
bers enrolled. 

It is planned to supplement the Guild’s income by 
means of socials, etc. The proposed activities of the 
Guild have the approval of Rev. Thomas J. Sanderson, 
C.SS.R., rector of St. Gerard’s Parish. 

There are five classes of members: 1. founders, men 
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and women, both married and single, who promise a 
donation of $50 or more (already two such members 
have been enrolled); 2. patrons, persons donating $25; 
3. sustaining members, who promise $1 per year; 4, 
associates—physicians, nurses, hospitals—granting rea- 
sonable rates or fees; 5. family members, married per- 
sons who plan to avail themselves of the Guild’s facili- 
ties; these members contribute $10 per year. 


* kK 


With a nucleus of 25 members a Maternity 
Guild unit has been organized in St. Agnes Par- 
ish, St. Louis. Rev. Thomas R. Woods, pastor, 
is moderator of the new Guild, which has 
adopted the plan suggested by Fr. Schagemann. 


Jubilee 


TTENDED by members of the hierarchy, 

scores of priests and his numerous friends 
among the laity, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Charles H. 
Thiele, pastor of St. Peter’s Parish, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., for 32 years, observed the golden 
jubilee of his ordination to the priesthood on 
June 29th. His Holiness, Pope Pius XI., sent 
his special apostolic blessing, while the Apo- 
stolic Delegate, Most Rev. Amleto G. Cicognani, 
forwarded personal congratulations to the jubi- 
larian. 

Msgr. Thiele, who is spiritual director of the 
St. Joseph’s State League in the Diocese of Ft. 
Wayne, on the occasion celebrated solemn high 
mass; the sermon was preached by Rev. John 
O’Hara, C.S.C., president of Notre Dame Uni- 
versity. Most Rev. John F. Noll, Bishop of 
Fort Wayne, presided at the sanctuary and ex- 
tended his personal felicitations to the jubi- 
larian. 

Following the mass a dinner was served in the school 
auditorium, attended by 200 guests. Msgr. Thiele was 
presented with a large cake decorated with a golden 
chalice, stole and missal. Several addresses were de- 
livered on this occasion. 

In the evening a reception was held in the parish hall; 
the Mayor of the city, members of the clergy and laity 
extended their congratulations, while students from the 


parochial school presented a playlet depicting the life 
of the Monsignor. 

On July 10th the Monsignor celebrated solemn high 
mass in St. John’s Church, Goshen, Ind., his home par- 
ish; arrangements for the celebration conducted in this 
city were made by Rev. Herman Joseph Miller, former 
assistant to the jubilarian. 

Congratulations were extended to Msgr. Thiele in be- 
half of the Central Verein by officers and affiliated so- 
cieties. In all, the jubilarian received more than 200 
telegrams and letters of felicitation. 


Friend of C. V. Given Papal Honor 


IS Holiness, Pope Pius XI., has conferred 

upon Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis A. Roell, 
pastor of St. Andrew Parish, Richmond, Ind., 
the high rank of Protonotary Apostolic, it 
was announced recently. The honor was ac- 
corded Msgr. Roell in recognition of his 37 
years’ work in the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith. He has been diocesan director 
since his appointment in 1901. 


Msgr. Roell has been a friend of long standing of the 
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C. V. More than once in the past he has wholehearted- 
ly engaged in the task of preparing for a successfu 
convention of the St. Joseph State League of Indiana, 
held in his parish. 


Pennsylvania Branch to Hold Short Session 


MESSAGE addressed to the spiritual di- 

rectors, officers and members of societies 
affiliated with the C. V. of Pennsylvania by Mr. 
Frank Stifter, president, solicits their partici- 
pation in the 45th annual convention of the 
Branch, to be held in conjunction with the 83rd 
annual meeting of the C. V. at Bethlehem, on 
August 20th. 


“We plead with you, dear members,” Mr. Stifter 
writes, “to realize the necessity of a large representa- 
tion at the convention this year, especially since we 
are privileged to have the national convention of the 
Cath. Central Verein, the pioneer Catholic Action So- 
ciety of America, in our midst at the same time.” ; 

The State convention will open with a high mass in 
honor of the Holy Ghost on Saturday, Aug. 20th, and 
it is expected all business will be transacted on that 
day, in order that the delegates may attend the ses- 
sions of the national organization. 


C. V. Societies Co-operate in Opposing Sale 
of Indecent Literature 


ARIOUS State Branches and societies af- 
filiated with the C. V. have joined forces 
with the many organizations, both Catholic and 
non-Catholic, in opposing the sale of indecent 
and salacious literature. Resolutions have been 
passed at conventions and meetings of our so- 
cieties voicing unqualified opposition to periodi- 
cals and books of this nature. 

The president of the St. Joseph’s State 
League of Indiana, Mr. Geo. J. Phillipp, recent- 
ly issued a circular letter to all affiliated socie- 
ties asking their support in this endeavor and 
requesting them to report any successes. The 
secretary of one group declared that a letter 
had been addressed to the Ordinary of the Dio- 
cese promising the co-operation of the organiza- 
tion in helping to stamp out this menace to 
morals and society. Another society reported 
that one of its members was the mayor of the 
community and that he had seen to it that all 
literature of this type had been removed from 
news stands. 

Societies and district leagues of the Cath. Union of 
Arkansas have passed resolutions pledging their sup- 
port of the League for Clean Reading. Pledge cards 
have been circulated among the members and friends 
of the Union, indicating that the signer will withhold 


his patronage from stores persisting in selling salacious 
publications. 

The Catholic Aid Association of Minnesota is co- 
operating with various religious and civic groups in the 
“Fight on Filth” crusade inaugurated in St. Paul. Our 


local societies in Albany, New York, are participating in 


the campaign against indecent literature sponsored by 
Most Rev. Edmund Gibbons, Bishop of Albany. 


A vigorous, and thus far highly successful, campaign ~ 


to rid the City of Quincy, Ill., of objectionable litera- 
ture has been launched by the C. V. District League of 
that city, in collaboration with other Catholie and non- 
Catholic organizations. A committee composed of rep- 
resentatives of more than 35 groups was appointed to 
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supervise the campaign, and Rey, A. J. Stengel named 
permanent chairman. 
_ At a recent meeting of interested persons conducted 
in the Western Catholic Union auditorium, a resolution 
was adopted calling attention to the large quantities of 
immoral literature for sale in the city, and asking all 
members of the community to refrain from reading or 
purchasing this type of publication. It was further 
suggested that purveyors of obnoxious reading matter 
be informed of the State law forbidding the sale or dis- 
tribution of periodicals, magazines or newspapers com- 
prised chiefly of criminal news, police reports, accounts 
of criminal acts, pictures and stories of deeds of blood- 
shed, lust or crime. Copies of the resolution have been 
widely circulated among residents of the city. 

Many other C. V. groups, as for instance the Mary- 


- land Branch, are engaged in this work at the present 
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Union of Illinois. 


time. The majority report that the news dealers to 
whom protests are made usually remove objectionable 
magazines from their shelves. Whenever any dealer 
refuses to comply, the threat of a boycott has usually 
succeeded in obtaining his co-operation. 


Promoting Attendance at Bethlehem 
Convention 


N order to stimulate interest in the coming 

national convention of our organization and 
to secure as large a representation as possible, 
officers of the Cath. Union of Arkansas have 
launched a campaign to obtain a sufficient num- 
ber of delegates to warrant chartering a special 
railroad coach. The railroad company has 
agreed to the plan, provided 25 or more mem- 
bers make reservations for the trip from Little 
Rock to Bethlehem. 

The president of the Branch, Mr. T. J. Arnold, states, 
in a circular letter to officers and members, the con- 
vention is intended to promote Catholic Action. “You will 
enjoy every minute of it,’ he continues. “The conven- 
tion itself is a liberal education; nationally known 
speakers will talk on subjects of vital interest to all 
of us, and there will be lively discussions on present- 
day problems.” Members of the women’s Branch are 
co-operating with the men’s section in the campaign. 

It is to be hoped other State Branches will 
adopt similar means toward promoting a large 
attendance at the Bethlehem meeting. 


Illinois Convention Condemns Intolerance 


TOTAL of eight resolutions were adopt- 
ed by this year’s convention of the Cath. 
The propositions are con- 
cerned with problems of the times and reflect 
the sentiment of the convention on various so- 
cial questions. 

With regard to the conditions prevailing in 
Europe the assembly adopted the following 
resolution: 


“We note with deep sorrow the establishing, in some 
countries, of political systems which require their in- 
habitants to submit blindly to this system, thus depriv- 
ing the people of their rights as citizens and making 
them but subjects who must practically give their 
complete submission without reservation to the system. 
This submission demands waiving the civil law protec- 
tion and even surrendering freedom of belief, consci- 

convictions. 
Pee will pray to the Good Lord that these people 
will be relieved of this oppression and servitude. 


The convention pledged its loyalty to the Holy Fath- 
er; advocated the support of the Catholic press, and 
particularly of the Daily Tribune, of Dubuque, the only 
Catholic daily in the country; urged all Catholics, 
whether they have children in parochial schools or not, 
to lend their assistance to the parish school, and to con- 
sider the possibility of establishing free parochial 
schools; and endorsed the Credit Union movement. 


The Union promised its assistance to the Legion of 
Decency and recommended the appointment of a com- 
mittee by each society to scrutinize the periodical liter- 
ature offered for sale in its community with a view to 
protesting the sale of objectionable publications; re- 
quested greater assistance for both Home and Foreign 
Missions; endorsed the work of the Central Bureau, 
urged contributions be made occasionally for its sup- 
port, requested the members to read Central-Blatt and 
Social Justice and other Bureau publications and to 
distribute its free leaflets and pamphlets; and recom- 
mended the establishment of study clubs, wherever 
possible. 


New Pamphlet Issued 


HE Central Bureau has been presented 
with an edition of the pamphlet, “St. 
Boniface, Apostle of the Germans,’’ written by 
Rev. Francis 8S. Betten, S.J., professor of his- 
tory at Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 
The booklet, a short sketch of the life of St. 
Boniface, patron of the C. V., traces the Saint’s 
career as a boy, the learned monk, the mission- 
ary, and considers the source of his power, his 
martyrdom and his subsequent influence. 
Copies may be procured from the Bureau; single 


copies cost five cents, while ten copies sell for 30 cents; 
in lots of 100 the price is $2. 


MISCELLANY 


A respected member for many years of St. 
Boniface Parish and St. Boniface Society, New 
Haven, Conn., Mr. Joseph A. Hahn, has be- 
come a life member of the C. V. 


During the past year by far the greater number of 
life and sustaining memberships have come from the 
State of Connecticut, chiefly through the efforts of Mr. 
Albert A. Dobie, general secretary of the C. V. 


Although a man of retiring disposition, who 
did not appear among the active promoters of 
the C. V., the late Rev. K. G. Beyer, for many 
years chaplain of St. Rose Convent, La Crosse, 
Wis., nevertheless proved his friendship for our 
organization on more occasions than one, chief- 
ly by donating books to the C. V. libraries. 


Recently his brother, Rev. E. A. Beyer, transmitted to 
us $100 willed by the deceased to the Central Bureau. 
The money will be added to the C. B. Foundation Fund. 


The executive committee of the C. V. of Wis- 
consin at their recent meeting decided to pre- 
sent Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, Bishop of 
Fargo, and former rector of St. Francis Semi- 
nary in Milwaukee, 25 silver dollars on the oc- 
casion of the silver jubilee of his ordination. 


In addition, one of the members volunteered to bake 
a cake for His Excellency. Both gifts were presented 
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to Bishop Muench by Rev. John J. Grasser, who attend- 
ed the jubilee ceremonies in Fargo. 


The St. Anthony’s Benevolent Society of St. 
Louis will observe the 50th anniversary of its 
founding on July 31st. Plans for the celebra- 
tion were completed at the last meeting of the 
society, conducted June 23rd. 

According to present plans a jubilee mass will be 
celebrated at which the members will receive Com- 
munion in a body. Following breakfast several ad- 
dresses will be delivered, interspersed with musical se- 
lections. : 

Delegates to the national C. V. convention were elect- 
ed at the meeting. 


Fifty years of activity were reviewed at the 
golden jubilee celebration of the Knights of 
St. John of St. Boniface Parish, Detroit, con- 
ducted recently. Telegrams of congratulation 
received from the national officers, the Knights 
of Columbus, and various individuals were read 
at the meeting; the delegates were welcomed to 
the parish by Mr. William Heimbuch, sole sur- 
viving charter member. 

The assembly was addressed by Judge Joseph A. 
Moynihan of the Circuit Court, who stressed the need 
for leadership and co-operation on the part of Catholic 
laymen. Earlier in the day the commandery attended 
mass and received Communion in a body and in the af- 
ternoon served as a guard of honor for Most Rev. Ed- 


ward Mooney, Archbishop of Detroit, at confirmation 
services. 


At the biennial convention of the Director- 
ate of the Catholic Knights of St. George, con- 
ducted last May at Erie, Pa., Mr. John Eibeck, 
honorary president of the C. V., was re-elected 
supreme president. According to the report 
submitted by Mr. P. Jos. Hess, who was re- 
elected supreme secretary, this benevolent mu- 
tual insurance society has total admitted assets 
of $4,413,986.33. 


The organization has made remarkable progress since 
its founding in 1906. In that year there were 63 
branches and assets of some $50,000. After thirty-two 
years’ operation there are 361 branches and assets of 
nearly four and a half million dollars. 

According to the secretary’s report, the Society has, 
since its organization, paid out a total of $9,397,314.28 
to satisfy sickness and death claims. 


Late in May the final shipment of goods made 
during the fiscal year 1937-38 was dispatched 
from the Central Bureau to 16 missions in six 
States. The assortment consisted of 15 bales 
and four cartons of clothing, and three boxes 
containing candle sticks, statues, books, religi- 
ous articles and toys. 


_ The gifts were sent to missioners among the Indians 
in Montana, Wyoming, North and South Dakota, and 
among Negroes in Alabama and Georgia. The recipi- 
ents of the various packages have commented especi- 
ally upon the quality and the usefulness of the gifts 
forwarded them. Almost without exception the mis- 
slonaries remarked about the dire straits of their mis- 
sions and the abject poverty of the people. 

_ Members of both the men’s and women’s organiza- 
tions are responsible for the impressive total of articles 


needed by missioners sent from the Bureau during the 
past year. 


Although the annual convention of the Cath. 
Federation of California, a Branch of the C. V., 
will not be held until September, the executive 
committee has been engaged for several months 
in preparing for the assembly. Recently, Mr. 
John Tipre, executive chairman of the conven- 
tion, to be held in Los Angeles, announced that 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. John Cawley, P.A., Vicar Gen- 
eral, had accepted chairmanship of the Priests’ 
committee in charge of the German Catholic 
Day, a feature of the three-day meeting. 


According to present plans a solemn high mass will 
be celebrated in St. Joseph’s Church, while an outdoor 
meeting will be conducted in the afternoon, at which 
outstanding speakers will “rededicate American Catho- 
lics of German extraction to the principles of American 
democracy.” 


Members of the executive board of the C. V. 
of Wisconsin at their recent meeting conduct- 
ed in Milwaukee voted to have the circular let- 
ter of Rev. Edward A. Bruemmer concerning 
“Filth in Print’ and “Interest in Civic Mat- 
ters” multigraphed and sent to ail affiliated so- 
cieties and interested parties. 

One of the members, a dealer in magazines, suggest- 
ed that protests be made to distributors of objec- 


tionable periodicals rather than to the dealers, as more 
prompt action would probably be secured. 


Several months ago the C. U. of Missouri 
appointed a promotion committee intended to 
establish a closer bond of union between indi- 
vidual societies and the parent Branch and to 
secure new affiliations. The members of the 
committee have visited numerous societies and 
the result of their activity is most gratifying. 

During the past few weeks seven parish organiza; 
tions have elected to become members of the Cath. 
Union. The new societies are located at Moberly, 
Washington, Indian Grove, Wien, Brunswick, and St. 


Louis; in the last city two new parish societies have 
been incorporated into the Branch. 


A total of $300 has been appropriated by the 
C. V. of Wisconsin to help defray the expenses 
of delegates elected to attend the Bethlehem 
convention. 


At a meeting of the executive board in Milwaukee 
on June 4th, plans for next year’s State convention were 
discussed. The assembly will take place in Milwaukee 
sometime about the middle of next June. 


The members also heard a report of the activities of 
the Women’s League, delivered by Mrs. George Graef, 
president. 


The Director of Nursing of a Visiting Nurse 
Association in the New England States, while 
placing a second order for the pamphlet “Con- 
traception, a Common Cause of Disease,” 
writes as follows: 

“Please send me additional copies of ‘Contraception, 
a Common Cause of Disease.’ Check enclosed for 
$1.50. This pamphlet should be very helpful in stem- 


ming the awful tide of Contraceptive literature (God 
save the world).” 
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Veréffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 


Das Komitee fur Katholische Aktion: 


Ehren-Vorsitzender: Most Rey. Aloysius J. Muench, 
Bischof von Fargo; Vorsitzender: Joseph Matt, K.S.G., 
St. Paul, Minn.; Schriftfiihrer: Philip H. Donnelly, 
Rochester, N. Y.; F. C. Blied, Madison, Wis., Pris. des 
C. V.; Rey. C. F. Moosman, Munhall, Pa.; Rev. Rudolph 
B. Schuler, Krakow, Mo.; H. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, 
Tex.; F. Wm. Heckenkamp, Quincy, Ill.; F. P. Kenkel, 
Leiter der C. St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen usw., bestimmt fiir 
die Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
ten an 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Vorstoss gegen den Poderalismus 
im der Schweiz. 


NNO 1898 war vom Schweizervolk ein 
neuer Verfassungsartikel angenommen 
worden, der dem Bund das Recht ein- 
raumt, das Civil- und Strafrecht eidgendssisch 
zu regeln (wahrend es bis dahin in den 24 Kan- 
tonen verschieden, also kantonal geregelt war). 
Die Vereinheitlichung des Civilrechts trat 
schon 1912 ins Leben; nun ist auch das eidge- 
nossische Strafgesetzbuch von den beiden Kam- 
mern (Standerat und Nationalrat) angenom- 
men worden und tritt im Jahre 1942 in Kraft, 
sofern das Schweizervolk es nicht in der kom- 
menden Volksabstimmung verwirft. 

Wahrend die liberale Deutschschweiz und die 
Sozialisten der ganzen Schweiz fiir Annahme 
dieses zentralisierten Strafgesetzbuches sind, 
— sie haben seit langem fast kein Verstandnis 
mehr fiir den Foderalismus, wehrt sich die 
franzosische Schweiz und besonders die katho- 
lische Schweiz mit aller Kraft gegen diesen 
neuen Vorstoss der Zentralisten. Der grosse, 
1916 verstorbene Katholikenfiihrer und Sozio- 
loge Dr. Caspar Decurtins hatte 14 Tage vor 
Annahme jenes Verfassungsartikels, am 27. 
Oktober, 1898, in die ,,Gasetta Romontscha”’ 
geschrieben : 

, Mit der Vereinheitlichung des Rechts, gegen 
- die ich in Bern gesprochen und gestimmt habe 

und gegen die ich bei der Volksabstimmung 
stimmen werde, verlieren die Kantone das wich- 
tigste Attribut ihrer Souveranitaét, denn das 
-eigene Recht bildet den Kern der kantonalen 
-_ Souverinitit. Die Vereinheitlichung des Rechts 
zerschneidet die Wurzeln des Foderalismus. 
Man wird mir vielleicht entgegnen, je nun, so 
gefahrlich ist es doch nicht, wenn auch die 
Strafgesetzgebung eidgendssisch wird, so blei- 
ben die Kantone doch noch Kantone. Da méch- 
te ich mit den Worten erwidern, die der schwei- 
zerische Nationalrat Bueler im Jahre 1898 im 
Nationalrate gesprochen hat: ,Allerdings sind 


die Kantone, wenn das Strafrecht vereinheit- 
licht wird, doch Kantone, so gut wie der Blin- 
de, der Lahme, der Kriippel auch ein Mensch 
ist. Allein es kommt nicht auf den Namen, 
nicht auf den Schein an, sondern auf das Sein 
und Wesen, und man kann von freien, 
selbsta4andigen, souverdinen Kan- 
tonen nicht mehr sprechen, wenn aus der Krone 
ihrer Souveranitat diese kostbare Perle heraus- 
gerissen wird.’ ” 


Nun haben die Delegierten der katholischen 
Schweiz am konservativen Parteitag in Luzern, 
am 22. Mai 1938, dank dem herrlichen Auf- 
marsch der franzdsischen Schweizerkatholiken 
mit 174 gegen 52 Stimmen gegen die Verein- 
heitlichung des Strafrechts Stellung genom- 
men. Die Versuche, dem Schweizervolk ein 
kantonales Hoheitsrecht um das andere wegzu- 
nehmen, um es dem zentralistischen Staat zu- 
zuschanzen, stammt aus der Zeit der radikalen 
Freunde des Einheitsstaates, besonders aus der 
freimaurerischen Revolutionszeit der 40ger 
Jahre des vorigen Jahrhunderts. Bei der Fra- 
ge der Annahme oder Verwerfung des eidge- 
nossischen, zentralisierten Strafgesetzbuches 
stehen wir auf dem Boden, wo die Souveranitat 
der Kantone am empfindlichsten getroffen wer- 
den kann. Das Strafrecht gehorte stets zu je- 
nen Rechtsgebieten, die erst die eigentlichen 
Hoheitsrechte unserer Stinde ausmachen. (Die 
Schweizerkantone werden auch ,,Stande”’ ge- 
nannt, darum Standerat-Oberhaus, in den jeder 
Kanton nur je zwei Abgeordnete wahlen darf!) 


Kulturell und weltanschaulich betrachtet, 
wurzeln Leib, Gesundheit, Ehre und Freiheit 
sowohl des Rechtsbrechers als des Angegriffe- 
nen weit tiefer in der eigengearteten seelisch- 
geistigen Auspragung des einzelnen Volkstums, 
in seiner religidsen und kulturellen Tradition, 
als die rein civilen Rechtsverhaltnisse. Die 
Ansichten tiber Strafbarkeit und Strafe, tiber 
Siihne und Besserungsgedanken sind heute 
noch nach Kantonen, Gegenden und Rassen 
durchaus verschieden. Ein einheitliches schwei- 
zerisches Strafrecht wiirde immer ein unbe- 
friedigender Kompromiss sein. Am katholischen 
konservativen Parteitag nun vertraten der ka- 
tholische Nationalrat Dr. Griinenfelder, St. Gal- 
len, Kantonsrichter Dr. Allemann, Solothurn, 
und Rechtsanwalt Dr. Kaufman, Ziirich, den 
zentralistischen Standpunkt, wahrend Msgr. 
Prof. Dr. Beck, unser greise, aber immer noch 
gewaltige Kimpe von Freiburg, sowie Stande- 
rat Dr. Piller, ehemaliger Universitats-Rechts- 
lehrer von Freiburg, und Standerat Riva, Lu- 
gano, entschieden den féderalistischen Stand- 
punkt verfochten. Dr. Beck ist vor allem mit 
dem allgemeinen Teil des neuen Strafrechts 
ganz unzufrieden. ihm missfallt die vollige 
Ausschaltung der Todesstrafe. Noch bedenk- 
licher sind die Bestimmungen betr. die Ver- 
brechen gegen das keimende Leben (die z. T. 
straflos wiren!). Dass hier wirtschaftliche 
Verhiltnisse mitbestimmen sollen, ist grund- 
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falsch. Der Gesetzgeber masst sich da Rechte 
an, die er nicht, die niemand hat! — Durch An- 
nahme dieses Gesetzes wiirden wir nur die So- 
zialisten erfreuen. Unsere Miteidgenossen ro- 
manischer Zunge wollen wir nicht von uns 
stossen. 

Dr. Piller schloss seine prachtvolle fodera- 
listische Rede mit den Worten: 

»Vereinheitlichen heisst nicht einigen! Zen- 
tralisieren bedeuted nicht Starkung! Bewahren 
wir unseren Kantonen ihre Personlichkeit; ent- 
reissen wir nicht ihren Handen das Richt- 
schwert, dieses historische Wahrzeichen der 
Landeshoheit!.... Erheben wir uns Mann fir 
Mann gegen alle jene, die wissentlich oder un- 
bewusst die Physiognomie unseres Volkes ver- 
Andern wollen. Lassen wir den Geist der Vater, 
die den Bund der Eidgenossen geschlossen, 
wieder in uns aufleben, und bedenken wir, dass 
der Bund der Kantone seinen eidgendssischen 
Charakter erst erhalt durch die Wahrung der 
Freiheiten, durch die Pflege der Eigenart, 
durch die Verteidigung der Tradition der Kan- 
tone. Hidgenoéssisch ist auch die Verteidigung 
des Schwachen gegen den Starken und den Ue- 
bermachtigen, des Kleinen gegen den Grossen. 
Alles andere ist nicht echt eidgendssisch und 
wird es niemals sein. Gott schiitze unser Va- 
terland!”’ (Der Rede des Fribourger Staats- 
manns folgte langanhaltender, drohnender Bei- 
fall.) 

Und nun folgt noch die allgemeine Volksab- 
stimmung. Auf Seiten der Befiirworter des 
Gesetzes stehen die schweizer. kommunistische 
Partei, die sozialistischen Parteien der West- 
schweiz und die Bauernpartei, wahrscheinlich 
auch die Liberalen und Freimaurer; auf der 
andern Seite haben wir die welsche, italieni- 
sche, rhatoromanische Schweiz und alle auf- 
rechten und einsichtsvollen Katholiken der 
Deutsch-Schweiz. Gott gebe, dass die Letzteren 


noch einmal den Foderalismus im Schweizer- 


lande retten! 
DR. JOHANNES FURGER. 


Nikolai Berdjajew hat in seiner Schrift 
»,Von der Wiirde des Christentums und der Un- 
wurde der Christen” auf die Frage: wo stehen 
wir heute? so trefflich die Antwort gegeben, 
wenn er sagt: ,,Das Christentum tritt jetzt in 
eine vollkommen neue Phase seiner historischen 
Existenz ein. In unserer Zeit wird es unmég- 
lich, den Glauben nur dusserlich zu bekennen 
und sich auf eine rituelle Frémmigkeit zuriick- 
zuziehen. Die Glaiubigen werden vielmehr 
Ernst machen mtissen mit der Verwirklichung 
ihres Christentums in der Fiille ihres Lebens, 
und sie werden ihren Glauben durch den Ein- 
satz ihrer ganzen menschlichen Personlichkeit 
verteidigen miissen: verteidigen durch die 
Treue zu Christus und seinen Geboten, durch 


die Behauptung ihrer Liebe gegeniiber dem 
Hass dieser Welt.” 


AUS CENTRAL VEREIN UND 
CENTRAL STELLE. 


“Welt.in Aufruhr.” 


EN von der C. St. verdffentlichten Press- 

briefen wird im allgemeinen von unseren 
Mitgliedern zu wenig Aufmerksamkeit ge- 
schenkt. Obgleich sie in vielen Blattern des 
In- und Auslandes veroffentlicht werden, diirf- 
te mancheinem diese Tatigkeit der C. St. noch 
nicht einmal bekannt sein. 

Als sich der vergangene Winter seinem Ende 
zuneigte, verdffentlichten wir Pressbrief No. 
Al, Jahrg. 25; Gegenstand der betr. Abhand- 
lung war: ,,Welt in Aufruhr!” Wir versandten 
Exemplare dieses Aufsatzes an eine Anzahl 
Missionare in China; diese unterliessen es auch 
nicht, den Empfang zu bestatigen. Aus der 
Provinz Hunan schrieb uns deren einer: ,,Ich 
danke vielmals fiir diese so klare Aufklarung. 
Das sind kraftige Worte! Treffende Worte!” 
Diesem Franziskaner schliesst sich ein Mit- 
glied der Gesellschaft vom gottl. Worte an mit 
folgender Erklarung: 


»Dieser Erweckungsruf an das kathol. Volk von 
Nordamerika ist gewiss sehr zeitgemaéss. Wir Mis- 
sionare leiden alle unter den Auswirkungen der roten 
Propaganda. Die Kommunisten verwandelten im Stiden 
und Westen Chinas vielerorts die Missionen in ein 
Ruinenfeld. Japan fiirchtete um den Bestand seines 
besten Abnehmers von Waren und des Produzenten von 
Rohstoffen. Deshalb begann es den grossen Krieg zur 
Abwehr des Kommunismus in China. Das Volk leidet 
durch den Krieg, wiirde aber unter dem Kommunismus 
noch viel mehr leiden miissen. Und nicht nur China, 
sondern die ganze Welt ist bedroht. Leider sind noch 
nicht alle Katholiken geniigend aufgeklart, um die Be- 
deutung und Notwendigkeit des Hinsatzes aller Krafte 
zu erkennen und so tiefes Verstandnis fiir unsere Lage 
zu zeigen.” 


Im gleichen Sinne erklart ein weiterer Mis- 
sionar: 


»Mit grossem Interesse habe ich Thren Pressbrief 
No. 41 vom 9. Marz gelesen, in dem Sie in grossen 
Linien die bolschewistische Gefahr fiir die menschliche 
Gesellschaft, insbesondere auch fiir die Missionslinder 
aufzeichnen. Wir Missionare gehen in unserer harten 
Kleinarbeit fiir das Reich Gottes auf, und sehen nur 
unklar, wie dunkle Machte uns ein Bollwerk entgegen- 
stellen; Sie sehen es aus der grossen Perspektive klarer 
mit dem Blick ernster Denker und aufriittelnder War- 
ner. Wir danken Ihnen. Getreu Ihrem Program tre- 
ten Sie unentwegt fiir die private Hilfe der Missionare 
ein, besonders der deutschen Missionare, deren Stand 
mehr denn je durch Mangel an materiellen Mittel ge- 
fahrdet scheint. Mégen die guten amerikanischen Ka- 
tholiken doch einsehen, dass es bei dem heutigen welt- 
anschaulichen Ringen ums Ganze geht: hie Christus, hie 
Belial! Der Ernst der Fastenzeit wird ihren Innen- 
blick gescharft haben, durch Gottes Gnade werden sie 
freudiger aus ihren kleinen Alltagssorgen herausge- 
treten sein zu einer wirksamen Mithilfe fiir die Her- 
BoM Ne unseres grossen Missionspapstes. So hoffen 
wir! 


Auch wir moéchten das hoffen; doch was wir 
erblicken stimmt nicht damit tiberein. Wir 
treiben mit dem Strome der Welt, unbekiim- 


mert um das Schicksal, das uns bevorstehen 
mag. 
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Strasburg als Festort. 


S OLLTE einer der Industrie-Staaten unseres 
Ostens oder des Mittelwestens die schwe- 
ren Heimsuchungen erfahren, die Nord-Dakota 
Selt 1929 zuteil geworden sind, so wiirde die 
Abhaltung der Generalversammlung des betf. 
Staatsverbandes des C. V. dadurch sehr in 
Frage gestellt werden. Wahrscheinlich wiirde 
man dafiir halten, es sei unméglich, unter ob- 
waltenden Umstanden zu tagen. 


Die Mitglieder des Staatsverbandes Nord- 
Dakota sind jedoch aus ziherem Holze ge- 
schnitzt, sind es doch zum gréssten Teil Pio- 
niere zweier Welten. Ihre Vorviter zogen als 
Kolonisten entweder nach Russland oder in 
die Tiefebene Ungarns; von dort wanderten 
dann unsere Russlinder und Banater aus, um 
sich auf den Prairien Nord-Dakotas nieder- 
zulassen. Dort haben sie gute and bése Jahre 
erlebt; die letzten zehn waren so reich an 
Priifungen, dass nur die dem Deutschen eigen- 
Lee zahe Ausdauer sie nicht verzweifeln 
iess. 


Die zu Strasburg abgehaltene Generalver- 
sammlung des C. V. jenes Staates wurde unter 
diesen Umstanden geradezu zum Ereignis. Die 
Gemeinde, unter ihrem Pfarrer, dem hochw. 
P. Augustin, O.S.B., tat alles mégliche, um der 
Tagung Vorschub zu leisten. Die Beteiligung 
der beiden Bischoéfe des Staates, der hochwst. 
Hrn. Vincent Wehrle, O.S.B., und Aloysius J. 
Muench, trug besonders zum eindrucksvollen 
Verlauf der Veranstaltung bei. Bischofe, Prie- 
ster und Volk waren einig in dem Bestreben, 
der Sache Gottes und der Kirche Vorschub zu 
leisten mit vereinten Kraften. Auch die Be- 
amten des Staatsverbandes, insbesondere der 
in Strasburg beheimatete Prasident, Hr. John 
J. Baumgartner, waren ihrer Aufgaben ge- 
wachsen. In harmonischer Reihenfolge schlos- 
sen sich den Gottesdiensten die Versammlungen 
an. An Rednern fehlte es nicht. Selbst der 
Gouverneur William A. Langer hatte sich zu 
der im Hochschul-Auditorium abgehaltenen 
Massenversammlung eingefunden. Obgleich 
deren Programm reichlich viel bot, u. a. hielten 
Ansprachen die beiden hochwst. Hrn. Bischéfe 
der hochwst. Abt Cuthbert Goeb, O.S.B., 
mehrere geistliche Herren, unter ihnen der 
Pfarrer von Dickinson, hochw. Geo. Aberle, die 
Prasidentin des Nationalen Frauenbundes, 
Frau Mary Filser Lohr, von New York, die 
Prasidentin des Frauenbundes N. D., Mrs. 
Mary Berzel, und der Vertreter der C. St., so 
liessen es doch auch die Zuh6rer nicht an Aus- 
dauer fehlen. Kein stadtisches Publikum tat 
es ihnen darin gleich. Auch das Resolutions- 
Komitee, unter dem Vorsitz von hochw. Fr. 
Gregory, O.S.B., arbeitete fleissig. Das gleiche 
gilt von den Frauen, die zudem eine bemerkens- 
werte Ausstellung der von Mitgliedern des 
Verbandes hergestellten Missiongaben veran- 
staltet hatten. 


Man tibertreibt kaum, wenn man behauptet, 
dass unsere Mitglieder in N. D. durch eine 
Reihe von trockenen Jahren, die alle Ernten 
vernichteten und selbst des Viehs nicht schon- 
ten, fast um ihr gesamtes Hab und Gut gekom- 
men sind. Und dennoch horte man keine Kla- 
gen und sah keine finsteren, von Unmut entstell- 
ten Gesichter. Manner und Frauen schienen 
erfullt von dem Glauben, dass die Vorsehung 
uber ihnen wache und ihnen auch wieder bes- 
sere Ernten und bessere Zeiten bescheeren 
werde. Welch furchtbare Verluste man erlit- 
ten, ergibt sich aus folgender von uns festge- 
stellten Tatsache: In einer fast ausschliesslich 
von katholischen Russlindern bewohnten Ort- 
schaft befanden sich im Jahre 1929 drei Ban- 
ken. Deren Geldeinlagen beliefen sich auf eine 
Million, einhundert Tausend Dollars. Im glei- 
chen Ort gibt es heute noch eine Bank mit Ge- 
samteinlagen von nur $75,000! Und doch jam- 
mern diese Leute nicht wie das gewisse ,,Ref- 
ugees”’ in so ausgiebiger Weise tun. 


Boerne in Texas. 


UENGST geriet uns der erste Band des im 

Jahre 1854 verdffentlichten Herderschen 
Konversations-Lexikons in die Hande. Wer 
sich mit Biichern abgiebt, hat die Gewohnheit, 
jede ihm in die Hande fallende Schrift auch 
aufzuschlagen. Im gegenwdartigen Fall fielen 
uns dabei die Angaben tiber Ludwig Boerne, 
der eigentlich Baruch hiess und jiidischer Ab- 
kunft war, in die Augen. Geistreich und witzig 
wie er war, gefiel er besonders seinen liberalen 
und radikalen Zeitgenossen, weil er alles Beste- 
hende angriff und daher zersetzend wirkte. 
Wie Heinrich Heine, suchte auch Boerne Zu- 
flucht in Frankreich, von wo aus er seine 
Briefe aus Paris” schrieb, durch die er sich, 
wie das alte Lexikon berichtet, ,,bei dem deut- 
schen Publikum beriihmt machte.” 

Er ergoss darin, lesen wir weiter an gleicher 
Stelle, ,,einen galligen Witz iiber alle bestehen- 
den Verhiltnisse in Deutschland, das ihm zu 
religiés, zu gelehrt, zu loyal und philisterhaft 
vorkam, wihrend er doch tiber die Juliusfran- 
zosen bald unzufrieden wurde, die Schweizer 
als unnahbare Stachelschweine bezeichnete, die 
Englander und Nord-Amerikaner wegen ihres 
nationalen Materialismus unausstehlich fand 
und ebenso wenig mit den liberalen und radi- 
kalen Deutschen sich befreunden konnte.” 
Trotzdem blieben ihm, méchten wir dem hinzu- 
setzen, sowohl die Liberalen als auch die Radi- 
kalen gewogen; das Warum steht oben zu lesen. 

Die Bewunderung dieser Elemente fiir Lud- 
wig Boerne war so gross, dass man in unsrem 
Lande eine Ortschaft zu Ehren dieses freigei- 
stigen Journalisten benannte. In der Nahe 
San Antonios, in Texas, auf dem Wege nach 
Fredericksburg, gelegen, legt der Platz auch 
heute noch Zeugniss ab von jener eigentiimli- 
chen Mentalitit einer Klasse ,,gebildeter Deut- 
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schen,” die zwischen 1830 und 1855 in unser 
‘Land kamen. Ihr ,,Freisinn” trieb manch selt- 
same Bliithe hier in Amerika; dazu gehort die 
Benennung des texanischen Dorfes. Uebrigens 
steht dort heute eine schone katholische Kirche, 
erbaut nach den Planen des Architekten Leo 


Dielmann, der eine Reihe von Jahren hindurch ’ 


Prasident des C. V. jenes Staates war. Aus- 
serdem besitzt ein weiblicher Orden dort ein 
Heim fiir seine kranken Mitglieder. Dies ge- 
niigt einigermassen, die Torheit jener gut zu 
machen, die den Namen Boerne in Texas zu ver- 
ewigen bestrebt waren. 


Der Einschuss deutscher Religiositat. 


US der Lektiire des Buches unseres Mit- 

arbeiters, des hochw. Georg Timpe, P.S. 
M.: ,,Katholisches Deutschtum in den Vereinig- 
ten Staaten von Nordamerika. Ein Quer- 
schnitt,” gewann P. Hermann Krose, S.J., die 
Ansicht, dem deutschen Katholizismus unsres 
Landes bleibe fiir alle Zeiten das Verdienst, 
»in der entscheidenden Wachstums- und Reife- 
zeit der nordamerikanischen Kirche gewaltige 
Krafte eingeworfen und deren heutige Bliite 
unter grossen Opfern in vorderster Linie er- 
kampft” zu haben. Auch schliesst sich Pater 
Krose in seiner in den Stimmen der Zeit verof- 
fentlichen Besprechung des Buches der Ansicht 
an: ,,Dieser Einschuss deutscher Religiésitat, 
deutscher Glaubigkeit und Frémmigkeit bleibt 
ein unverlierbares Gut im Schosse der norda- 
merikanischen Kirche und hat wesentlichen 
Anteil an ihrem heutigen Gesicht.”’ 


Ebenso betont zu werden verdient, unsrer Ansicht 
nach, der mehr konservativ gerichtete Sinn der 
deutschstammigen Bevdlkerung unsres Landes. Er 
giebt sich besonders auch darin kund, dass der deutsch- 
amerikanische Farmer der Scholle treu bleibt, fiir die 
anderseits der Irlinder wenig Vorliebe beweist, wie 
dies der verstorbene Humphrey J. Desmond bei aller 
Liebe fiir die Angehoérigen der eigenen Rasse 6fters 
in seinem Blatte, dem Catholic Citizen, betont hat. 
Wenn Pater Krose gesteht, man méchte das Buch 
»geradezu ein tréstliches nennen,” so ist dies in weit 
hdherem Masse, als er vermuten diirfte, richtig. Nur 
werden das hierzulande die wenigsten begreifen, weil 
man bei uns das Wesen der Volksseele und der Ueber- 
lieferung kaum begreift. 


Aus California. 


M kommenden September begeht die St. Jo- 
sephs-Gemeinde zu Los Angeles den fiinf- 
zigsten Jahrestag ihres Bestehens. Zu gleicher 
Zeit wird dort der Staatsverband Californien 
seine neununddreissigste Jahresversammlung 
veranstalten. Die Volksversammlung wird im 
Amphitheater des Griffith Park abgehalten 
werden. Geplant ist ausserdem ein Festban- 
ee Vorsitzer des Festkomitees ist Hr. J. 
ipre. 


Im Staatsverband Californien herrscht gegenwartig 
recht reges Leben. In jiingster Zeit besuchten Frau 
Agnes Osterloh, vom Frauenbund, und die Herrn Au- 
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gust Petry und Goswin v. Raesfeld den St. Antonius 
Verein zu Los Angeles. Von dort begab man sich nach 
San Diego, in der Absicht die Griindung eines Vereins 
in die Wege zu leiten. Wie Hr. Petry berichtet, ist die 
Aussicht fiir dieses Vorhaben giinstig. 

Wie das erste Heft des Bulletins des Cali- 
fornia Staatsverbandes berichtet, schloss sich 
ihm in jiingster Zeit der St. Emmerich Ver- 
ein der St. Stephans-Gemeinde zu Los Angeles 
an. Die gemeldete Tatsache ist desto erfreu- 
licher, weil es sich um einen Verein deutscher 
Ungarn handelt. Nun sollte sich jeder dem C. 
V. angeschlossener Verband die Aufgabe stel- 
len, den Verkehr mit unsren deutsch-ungari- 
schen Glaubensgenossen zu pflegen und deren 
Vereine dem C. V. zuzufihren. 

Unsres Erachtens lassen wir es in dieser Hinsicht 
fehlen; auch den seit Kriegsende eingewanderten 
Deutschen bringen wir kaum das richtige Verstandnis 
entgegen. Man empért sich itiber den Rassenfanatis- 
mus der Nazi, bringt es aber selbst nicht fertig, sich 
hinwegzusetzen tiber kleinlich Vorurteile, die uns den 
Verkehr mit Glaubensgenossen, die etwas anders als 
wir geartet sind und nicht vollig mit unseren Ansichten 
libereinstimmen, so erschwert. 


Missionare Schreiben. 


US dem Inneren Afrikas schrieb uns die 

ehrw. Schw. M. Osmunda, C.P.S., nach- 
dem sie auf eine neue Station versetzt worden 
war: 

»Nun heisst es wieder von vorne anfangen. 
Doch ich will Ihnen nun meinen aufrichtigsten 
Dank aussprechen fiir die Unterstiitzungen, die 
Sie mir in Rombo zukommen liessen. Ich habe 
es grosstenteils Ihnen zu verdanken, dass es 
mir moéglich war, das kleine Hospital in Rom- 
bo auf einen, nach unseren Begriffen guten Zu- 
stand zu bringen.” 

_Es sollte den amerikanischen Katholiken in weit 
héherem Masse, als es der Fall ist, eine Freude sein, 
nicht nur das Missionswerk im allgemeinen zu férdern, 
sondern auch das Bestreben der Missionare und Mis- 
Slonarinnen, die Leiden der hilflosen Menschen, denen 
sie begegnen, zu heilen oder doch wenigstens zu lindern. 


Christus selbst gab ja das Beispiel, indem er sich der 
Blinden, der Lahmen und der Aussatzigen annahm. 


* k * 


Das von der C. St. am 5. Januar d. J. an ihn 
gerichtete Schreiben sei ,,das erste hoffnungs- 
volle Lebenszeichen aus Amerika seit vier Mo- 
naten,” schreibt uns ein apostol. Missionar, 
Franziskaner, unterm 27. Marz aus der Pro- 
vinz Shantung. Ausserdem versichert er uns: 


»Die Lage hier festigt sich von Tag zu Tag. Post 
und Bahn funktionieren wieder. Wir haben wieder re- 
gelmassige Verbindung mit meinen Obern. Was die 
Kirche hier fiir die Bevélkerung hat tun k6nnen, grabt 
sich von Tag zu Tag auch tiefer ein in die Seelen der 
Leute. Taglich kommen Neuanmeldungen zum Kate- 
chismusunterricht. Die ersten Katechumenen machen 
gute Fortschritte in der Erfassung der Glaubenswahr- 
heiten und in der praktischen Uebung und Anwendung 
auf das Leben. Hs ist eine herrliche Saat, die hier 
aufspriesst.” 


_Im letzten Rechnungsjahre habe das Vikariat 
einen Zuwachs von sechs neugeweihten chine- 
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Sischen Priestern zu verzeichnen: »ole sind 
zum Teil unter meinen Augen im Seminar der 
grossen Aufgabe des Priestertums entgegen- 
gereift. Ks sind fast ausnahmslos idealge- 
Sinnte junge Priester. Sie werden nun ihre 
ganze Kraft dem Dienst Gottes im Weinberge 
des Herrn widmen.” 


AUS DER BUCHERWELT. 


von Klopp, Wiard, Die sozialen Lehren des Freiherrn 
Karl von Vogelsang, Reinhold Buch- und 
Kunstverlag Gmbh., Wien 1988, 2. neu ge- 
arbeitete Auflage, 457 S., RM. 12.— 
N dieser Zeitschrift ist so oft und eindring- 
lich auf die grosse Bedeutung des Konverti- 
ten und Sozialreformers v. Vogelsang hingewie- 
sen worden, dass es sich eriibrigt, es an dieser 
Stelle noch einmal zu tun. Sein eigentliches 
Verdienst liegt u. E. darin, dass er in einer 
Zeit, als man die Volkswirtschaft als einen 
blossen, von den Preisgesetzen gelenkten Markt- 
zusammenhang auffasste, an die berufsstindi- 
sche Grundlage jeder wahren und eigentlichen 
Volkswirtschaft erinnerte. Die Volkswirtschaft 
ist in der Tat keine Gesellschaft von Konsu- 
menten, sondern eine solche von Produzenten. 
Darum besteht die ,,soziale Frage” nicht primar 
darin, wie Wirtschaftsertrag und Volkseinkom- 
men verteilt werden, sondern in der 
Organisation der Wirtschaftsgesellschaft als 
Leistungs-organismus im Dienste der ma- 
teriellen Wohlfahrt des Volkes. Vogelsang hat 
in einer Zeit, als diese traditionelle katholische 
Soziallehre teils vergessen war, teils als inop- 
portun und antiquiert in den Hintergrund ge- 
driickt wurde, mit unermiidlichem Eifer auf- 
gezeigt, dass die Berufsstande wieder verant- 
wortliche Organe der Volkswirtschaft werden 
musen, 

Es war ausserordentlich dankenswert, dass 
W. v. Klopp es alsbald nach dem Tode Vogel- 
sangs unternommen hat, dessen in zahllosen 
Aufsitzen verstreutes Gedankengut zu einem 
Buch systematisch zusammenzufiigen. Die Glie- 
derung des Materials ist in der Tat, wie schon 
Heinrich Pesch festgestellt hat, meisterhaft. 
Zweifelhaft ist, ob es berechtigt und zweckmas- 
sig war, statt des von Vogelsang gebrauchten 
Ausdrucks ,,Kapitalismus” den Terminus ,,Ge- 
winnwirtschaft” einzuzetzen. — Die zweite, 
neubearbeitete Auflage zeigt erneut den unge- 
heuren Schatz an aktuellen Ideen in Vogel- 
sangs Lebenswerk. Obwohl er beinahe ein hal- 
bes Jahrhundert tot ist, sind seine Lehren heute 
von héchster ,,Modernitat.”” Es ware zu be- 
griissen, wenn man sich auch in Amerika ein- 
gehender mit den Lehren dieses Vorkampfers 
fiir eine berufsstandische Reorganisation der 
Gesellschaft befassen wiirde. a 


Contributions for the Library 


Documents and Manuscripts 


Slo LOUILS DicRiek. UV. -St. Louis; Mo: All 
available record-books of the secretaries and treasu- 
rers, covering death- and sick-benefits, when this Society 
disbanded and dissolved in Jan., 1938; also the official 
banner and various badges—MR. A. F. BROCK- 
LAND, Mo.: Baptismal record of Helena Benten, 
are Werlte (Hannover, Diéz. Osnabriick) Sept. 5, 

Library of German-Americana 


MR. F. W.SCHUCHARD, Pa.: sundry issues of 
the “Nord-Dakota Herald” and “Catholic Banner,’ publ. 
at Dickinson, N. D., during 1924—-SR. M. GON- 
SALVA WIEGAND, O.S.F., Ind.: Do., do. The 
Non-Dramatic Works of Hrosvitha. Text, Translation, 
and Commentary. A Dissertation, St. Louis, 1936.— 
REV. FROWIN KOE RDI, O:8.:B., ‘Tex: Item- 
ized Statement and Financial Report of Sacred Heart 
Church, Muenster, Tex., 1987; Arkansas Echo, 40. Jubi- 
laums Ausgabe, Vol. 41, No. 31, Aug. 3, 1932 (last 
issue of publ.)—MISS MARY VOSS, Mo.; Sou- 
venir History, Diamond Jubilee St. Anthony Parish, 
St. Louis, Mo., 1868-1988 —RT. REV. MSGR. L. G. 


FINK, Pa.: Do. do. Graduate Nurses. A Symposi- 
um of Kthical Inspiration. N. Y., 1938.—REV. 
MOTHER M. CHARITAS, OS.D.,_ Prioress 


General, N. Y.: Crawford, Rev. E. J. The Daughters 
of Dominic on Long Island. N. Y., 1988.—REV. N. 
N., Wis.: St. Mathias’ Golden Jubilee, 1887-1937. Chi- 
cago; Do. do. A Historical Sketch. Chicago, 1937.— 
TASTE Rio OR eas Helier Oli s GaHcOlS al ae(Gis: 
Sp.), Mich.: Weninger, F. X., S.J. Protestantismus u. 
Unglaube. 5. ed. N. Y. & Cinc., 1864; Do. do. Origi- 
nelle, kurz-gefasste, praktische Standes-Predigten fiir 
Ehemanner, Ehefrauen, Jtinglinge u. Jungfrauen. 
Mainz, 1881; Do. do. Missions-Predigten auf allen 
Kanzeln wahrend d. Kirchenjahres zu verwenden. 
Mainz, 1885; Mittermiiller, P. Rupert, O.S.B. Leben 
u. Wirken d. frommen Bischofs Michael Wittmann von 


Regensburg. Milw., 1879—MOST REV. ALOT- 
S SUiSe Jd. iu EON CH] DD Now Ds Dor domeekhe 
Priest and His People. A Pastoral. Fargo, N. D., 


1938. 
General Library 


MRS.MARYFILSERLOHGHR,N. Y.: Gillespie, 
Edw. T. W. Picturesque Stamford. A Souvenir of the 
250th Anniversary, 1641-1892. Stamford, 1892.—R E V. 
R. B. SCHULER, Mo.: De Courcy, Henry and Shea, 
John Gilmary. History of the Catholic Church in the 
United States. N. Y., 1879; Shea, John Gilmary. History 
of the Catholic Missions Among the Indian Tribes of the 
United States, 1529-1854. N. Y., 1882, and others.— 
B. HERDER BOOK C0O., Mo.: The Acolyte, vols. 
IV-XIII, 1928-1937—H OCH W. P. F,. XAVERIUS 
BOGENBERGER, O.S.F.S., Holland: Ehrenborg, 
P. Ferd., S.J. Franz von Sales als Vorbild und Lehrer. 
Paderborn, 1987.—REV. B. TIMPE, Mo.: Das 
Mittelmeer. Von Amand Frhrn. v. Schweiger-Lerchen- 
feld. Freiburg i. Br., 1888; Vermersch, A., S.J. Theo- 
loriac Moralis. Vol. 3. Rome, 1927, and others.— 
REV. WM. FISCHER, S.T.D., Mo.: Illinois State 
Historical Society. Transactions for the Year 1936. 
Springfield, 1937; Amos, J. E. The Economics of Cor- 
porate Saving. Urbana, 1937; Waltz, W. E. The Na- 
tionality of Married Women. Urbana, 1937; Meehan, 
Thomas F. Historical Records and Studies. Vol. 
XXVIII. N.Y., 19387. RE V.N.N., Wisc) Miles: Me- 
clesiae. Hitler gegen Christus. Paris, 1936; Scheer, 
Maximilian. Blut u. Ehre. Paris, 1937—CHNTRAL 
CATHOLIC il BRAGR YS Dublingy Icelancds Dor 
do. 15th Annual Report, for 1937-88—C AMPION 
COLLEGE, Wis.: Kilmer and Campion. On the 
Dedication of Joyce Kilmer Memorial Library. Prairie 
du Chien, Wis. 19837—ST. RAPHAELS-VER- 
EIN, Hamburg, Germany: Grosser, Dr. Max. Die 
kirchlich-religidse Lage der deutschstimmigen Katho- 
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liken ausserhalb des Reiches. K6ln, 1938.—R AVE 
MSGR. R. J. MARKHAM, S.T.D., Ohio: Do., do. 
Apostolat zum Beistande der Sterbenden. Cinc., 19388. 


Acknowledgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


Donations to Central Bureau 

Previously reported: $472.75; Geo. J. Phillipp, Ind., 
$2; sundry minor items, 40c; total to June 30, 1938, 
incl., $475.15. 

Central Bureau Foundation Fund 

Previously reported: $782.47; W. C. U., Quincy, IIL., 
$100; Jos. A. Hahn, Conn., for “Life Membership,’ 
$100; total to June 30, 1988, incl., $982.47. 

St. Elizabeth Settlement 

Previously reported: $6,164.15; from children attend- 
ing, $8038.12; Catholic Charities of St. Louis, Inc., 
$432.14; total to June 30, 1988, incl., $6,899.41. 


Catholic Missions ' 

Previously reported: $12,830.67; Mrs. F. Roth, Wis., 
$6; St. Gertrude’s Convent, Cottonwood, Idaho, $29; 
Corpus Christi Monasteri, Bronx, New York, $10; Mrs. 
A. Darnieden, Calif., $5; A. W. Roth, Wis., $5; Mrs. 
Anna Vogel, Nebr., $3; Mrs. Marie Zack, Calif., $10; 
Go Wee of ING Ys, $30; Joseph Ober; Monts 355) sINe 
N.”, Marshfield, Wis., $25; Mrs..Mary L. Ganter, Pa., 
$10; John H. Klene, Ore., $5; Catherine Koeb, Ohio, $3; 
R. Stitzenberger, Canada, $2; Miss Eva M. Grieb, Pa., 
ol;"Mrs. Anna Sehnarr, N. Y., $25; Matth. i. Kuhl; 
Minn., $2; Gotthard Blonigen, Minn., $5; Mrs. M. Him- 
mel, Wis., $3; Mary Kellerman, Canada, $1; Ferdinand 
Schmitt, Colo.,; $5; Wm. J. Kapp, N. Y., $5; Rev. Hy. 
G. Kuper, Mo., $10; Hy. Schulte, Canada, $3; Jerome 
Obert, Ind., $500; Rev. M. Schmitz, Ind., $6; Joseph 
Ey Rettig, N. Y., $4; Rey. P: Frowin Koerdt, ©:S.B., 
Tex., $10; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Ph..L. Keller, La., $65; Al- 
bert C. Litzau, Mo., $2; C. W. U., Texas Section, $11; 
Krider, N. Y., $1; Miss C. Keilmann, Ind., $15; John 
Schaefer, Ohio, $10; Miss Aloisia Schedl, Ore., $11; Rev. 
Wer iieiNellen> Wis052s8 Martin) Rey. Canada, olsen Ss 
Freund, Iowa, $10; J. Fanger, Ore., $5; Edward Puetz, 
Ill., $20; Emilie Skaliskey, Wis., $1; “Rev. N. N., Mo.”, 
55; M. P. Ehman, Canada, $5; Rev. Emil Enger, Pa., 
$5; “N. R.”, New Haven, Conn., $3; District League of 
St. Louis and St. Louis Co., C. W. U. Section Mo., $5; 
Michael Weber, Calif., $10; Rev. Anthony Scholzen, 
Minn., $5; John Pack, Wis., $2; Martin Forster, Canada, 
$9; Mrs. W. D. Hines and Mrs. Anton Hartman, Kans., 
$2; Jacob Mueller and Family, Minn., $10; Miss R. Du- 
denhoeffer, N. J., $5; Theodore Paetz, N. D., $2; Rev. 
Jos. A. Vogelweid, Mo., $306; Mrs. John Tischleder, 
Minn., $3; Robert E. Coyne, Pa., $2; Agatha Veith, Ind., 
$20; Jas. F. Costello, Wis., $1; Frank Kahl, Minn., $10; 
George E. Fleischmann, Wis., $2; Mrs. Mary Adrian, 
Mo., $15; Mrs. Henry Koehler, Pa., $1; John Geisinger, 
Kans., $5; Jacob Wyand, N. Y., $10; Theresia Roll, 
Ark., $3; total to June 30, 19388, incl., $14,144.67. 


Gifts in Kind 
were received from the following (including re- 
ceipts of June 30): 


“Articles for Church and Sanctuary 
Use from: Miss Mary Voss (1 cincture, 1 framed 
holy picture) and Mrs. Chas. J. Goodhart (1 set framed 
stations), both of St. Louis. ' 

Quilts, Comforts, etc. from: St. Anne’s Mis- 
sion Sewing Circle, Muenster, Tex. (1 comfort). 

Wearing Apparel from: Mrs. Mary Mis- 
bach, Hamden, Conn. (4 bags clothing, etc.); Marie 
Hoenig, Muenster, Tex. (1 ctr. clothing); Mrs. Clara 
R. Bernard, Springfield, Ill.; St. Anne’s Mission Sew- 
ing Circle, Muenster, Tex. (170 lbs. clothing); Cath. 
Women’s Union, Brooklyn, N. Y. (1 bbl. clothing) ; 
Schenectady Local Br., C. C. V. of A. (1 ctn. clothing, 


SOUND BONDS 


We recommend the purchase of bonds secured by first 
mortgages on 


CATHOLIC CHURCH 


and 
XInstitutional Properties 


Offerings of various issues mailed on request | 


BITTING, JONES & CO., Inc. 


Ambassador Bldg. CEntral 4888 
411 North Seventh Street 
SAINT LOUIS 


1 ctn. shoes); C. W. U. of Ill, Missionary Soc. of 
Springfield; Christian Mothers of St. Anthony’s Par- 
ish, Milwaukee, Wis. (4 ctns. clothing); Cath. Wom- 
en’s League of Wis.; Miss Mary. Voss, Mrs. Nieman (2 
baskets clothing), Mrs. Nolleamper (2 bdls. hats and 
clothing) and Mrs. Eynck, all of St. Louis. 

Books, Magazines, Newspapers, ete. ’ 
from: Holy Ghost Fathers, Detroit, Mich. (7 boxes 
books); Missionary Soc. of Springfield, C. W. U. of 
Ill. (prayerbooks, pamphlets, mags., newspapers); Miss 
Mary C. Schneider, Lafayette, Ind. (3 pkgs. mags.); 

Miss Mary Voss (pamphlets, 3 devotional books, news- 
papers, mags.), St. Elizabeth Settlement (11 prayer- 
books, 6 books, pamphlets, newspapers, mags., etc.), 
B. Herder Book Co. (17 books), Mrs. J. Mueller, Mrs. 
Wood (German books) and Mrs. Eynck, all of St. Louis. 

Tinfoil, Leadfoil, eté& from: Miss Frances 
Ficker, Maplewood, Mo. (3 Ibs.); Missionary Soc. of 
Springfield, C. W. U. of Ill.; Mrs. -W. H. Engbring, Ef- 
fingham, Ill. (3 ibs.); Frank Scheffer (642 lbs.) and 
Mrs. Ehrhard (3% lbs.), both of St. Louis. 

Miscellaneous Items from:<Miss Frances 
Ficker, Maplewood, Mo. (greeting cards, cancelled 
stamps, 1 toy); Mrs. Clara R. Bernard, Springfield, Il. 
(greeting cards, bandages, etc.); Missionary Soc. of 
Springfield, C. W. U. of Ill. (13 lbs. bandages, stamps, 
medical goods); Cath. Women’s Lg. of Wis. (scrap- 
books, pictures, etc.); Miss Mary Voss (25 cans milk, 
cartons, rosaries, medals, 1 crucifix, 1 holy water font, 
holy pictures, 2 prs. glasses, 1 box proprietary medi- . 
cines, ete.), Jim Crawley (1 statue), St. Elizabeth Set- ; 
tlement (stationery), Frank Scheffer (2 dolis, medals, — 
pictures), Mrs. Nieman (1 birdcage with stand, 1 6-gal. 
jug, 1 loud speaker), and Mrs. Eynek (medical goods, 
cards, pictures, drinking glasses, etc.), all of St. Louis. e 


oe bo == 


From the Annual State Mission Aid Exhibit of the 
Catholic Women’s League of Wisconsin, we received 36 
cartons containing clothing, church goods, and various 
miscellaneous articles donated by the following organi- 
zations: from Aniwa: Christian Mothers of St. Boniface . 
Parish; Madison: Christian Mothers of Holy Redeemer — 
Parish; Milwaukee: Christian Mothers of St. Ann’s 
Parish; St. Ann’s Altar Society of St.“Ann’s Pa 
St. Agnes Sodality of St. Ann’s Parish; Chri 
Mothers of St. Anthony Parish; St. ‘Cecelia’s-Y. L 
dality of St. Anthony Parish; Christian Mothers 
Augustine Parish; Christian Mothers of St. Eliz 
Parish; Young Ladies’ Sod. of. St. Elizabeth P 
Christian Mothers of St. Francis Parish; Ch 
Mothers of St. Joseph’s Parish; Junior Sodality 
Joseph’s Parish; St. Mary’s Aid Soc. of St. J 
Parish; Our Lady of Good Counsel Home; C 
Mothers of St. Michael’s Parish; Christian Mo 
SS. Peter and Paul’s Parish; Racine: Christia 
ers of Holy Name Parish; Blessed Virgin So 
Holy Name Parish; West Allis: Christian M 
St. Aloysius Parish; also from the following ir 
in Milwaukee: Mrs. Anthony Furtmann, tl 
Jos., Eliz. and Math. Cornelius. 
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